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PREFACE TO ACCOUNT OF THE TRIBES. 

. . - 

In this short history of the people, commonly grouped 
under the head of “Kuki,” the writer has classified the 
different sects under two main heads, though four tribes are 
named:-- ■ 

(a) Rangkhbl, eo-tribe Be te, sub-tribes Sakajaib, Lang- 

rong, &c, 

(b) Jansen, co-tribe Tfidoi, sub-tribes Kotang, Sluk, 

&e. 

r i he writer’s authority for this grouping is briefly 
this: I he R4ngkh6ls and their co-tribe and sub-tribes have 

so much in common, both in language, manners, customs, and 
sjrstem of internal government, as to render it absolutely 
necessary to take them together. The Jansen’s co-tribe and 
sub-tribes in the same manner are shown to be closely 
connected. 

It then only remains to show cause.for the separation of 
the two main tribes, and why they should not be grouped 
under one common name. The following conclusive reasons 
have been given in the “Account of the tribes.’’ First, the 
Jansens are ruled over by hereditary Rajas, with well-defined 
rights, whose powers are despotic, and who cannot even inter¬ 
marry with commoners, while the Rangkhols have a self- 
government, the post of “headman,” “galitn,” not being here-* 
ditary, and the said “ headman” being merely the spokesman- 
of the community. Secondly, distinction in language.' 
Thirdly, distinct social laws and customs,' 

The official terms “ old” and “ new ” Kuki should not be 
used. The term “ Kuki” itself is too well established to be 
given up, but the writer considers that a far more appropriate 
title might be assigned the two tribes by designating the one 
“Rfingkhol (Kuki) Lushai,” and the other “Jansen (Kuki) 
Lushai.” The old term “ lvuki” would be thus retained, and 
at the same time a large' race of people properly classified for 
ethnological purposes, 





'^^keseavches undertaken on the Burmese' side of the gi%v 
'Watershed would greatly facilitate the classifying and group¬ 
ing of tribes of whose history (except within comparatively 
recent years) we are entirely ignorant. 

An almost boundless field for ethnological research exists 
on both the Burma and Assam frontiers, and it is to be 
hoped that each Government officer or private individual, 
whose opportunities are such as to enable him to ascertain 
anything of the history, manners, or customs of any particular 
tribe, will endeavour .to note at once the principal linguistic 
characteristics. By this means, in the course of a few years, 
tribes now more or less distinct will be traced back to the parent 
stock and satisfactorily classified. 

The various Kuki laws treating on marriage, rights of 
succession, &c,, will, the writer trusts, prove of value to officials 
in frontier districts, who are often called upon to decide eases 
in which the tribal customary procedure can be the only 
guide to a correct decision. In this short account, the writer 
has only attempted,, to note the principal manners and customs 
of the tribes. In the course of time, from contact with out¬ 
siders, old manners and customs, and even the language, 
will slowly but surely change, and means by which connect¬ 
ing links between tribes can "be established will be lost for 
ever. It is while the customs handed down from father to 
son are still intact that a history, however brief, is of value. 

Subsequent to the writing of the above, the compiler joined 
the Burma Commission, and is at present posted on the frontier 
north of Bharno (the Mogaong sub-division). Here he has 
been thrown in contact with Kaehyens, Shans, and other tribes 
bordering the Irrawaddy Valley,‘but lias not seen enough of 
them to spenk with any great certainty on their manners and 
customs. A few remarks on the people themselves and their 
movements may, however, bo of interest in connection with this 
work. On the North-East- Frontier of India (Assam) it is 
difficult to trace any of the tribes baclt to remote date, the 
people having been much broken up, and, in addition, the coun¬ 
try through which the exodus which brought them to the 
borders took place almost unknown. 

The most that can be done is to note manners, customs, 
modes of internal village government, &c., and to draw up 
-vocabularies and outline grammars while the dialects are still 
comparatively pure, trusting that further investigation and 
search on the Burmese borders will produce links enabling the 








to be traced back to the parent stock. While writing on 
ushais and Kukis, it has been pointed ont that some tribes 
are gradually forcing others from beyond our north-east fron¬ 
tier (India) into Assam, and it is of great interest to note that 
in Burma the very same thing is taking place on our Yunan- 


Chinese Frontier. 


Within the last year, for example, large numbers of Slums 
have retreated from Y'unan-China territory and settled about 
Bhamo. 

These people speak a different dialect and are more or less 
distinct from the Shaus in the Shan States east of Mandalay*. 
They are temporarily settled about Bhamo, where, under 
our rule, they are not harassed, and are in many way s useful 
to Government. They are a fine, manly-looking race. It is 
possible that these people will settle permanently in the plains; 
but had the exodus from Chinese territory taken place during 
the Burmese rule, it is highly probable that, in preference to 
placing themselves under that rule, they would have crossed 
the Irrawaddy, and settled in the hills to the west, the watershed 
of Burma and Assam. 

To make room for them, some of the Kachyen and other 
tribes (Kukis, L ushais) would have had to move forward west¬ 
ward (that they could successfully have opposed the occupation 
is not at all likely) pressing forward in their turn others, until 
the north-east frontier was reached. In other words, on the 
Burma side of the watershed is to this day seen the commence¬ 
ment of movements which take effect on the Assam Iron ties’ 
years later. 

The Burma frontier north of Bhamo, bordering China 
eastwards and the Patkpi range and Singpho country north, is 
a most interesting field for ethnological research. The 
Kachyens bordering the plains to the west of the Irrawaddy 
bear a great resemblance in many ways to the Ndgas, Lushais 
(Kukis), &c. Their worship is much the same and general 
mode of life quite in keeping with what is seen on the Assam 
frontier. 

They are not Buddhists like most of the Skins and some 
C Singphos and Kamptls. 

This term “ Singpho,” Of “ Smgp.baw,” it is stated, is used 
by some of the Kachyena as their tribal designation, and it is 
therefore likely’’ that the people commonly spoken of by that 
name should be mentioned by some other term. 
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y,y/(n other tribe living in tlie plains north of Bhano may 
'' to have been more or less recently formed. These people 
called “ Shans,” and so calling themselves, though they occa 
sionally use the term “ Phoong,” have a different language 

Burmese, 


from the Shans proper and the Burmese, though m manners, 
dress, and belief they are nearly allied to the latter. They 
might be described as Shan*Burmese. They occupy a number 
of the villages about the great plains, thirty miles north of 
Bhamo, near Magaong and the Endawgjee, or Big Lake. 

All these tribes, in common with the Burmese themselves, 
are of Mongolian origin. The latter, when leaving the northern 
valleys and settling in the plains of Burma, had much the 
same species of worship as now prevails among Kachyens, Ndgas, 
L.ushais, &c. The date of the introduction of the Buddhist faith 
into Qhina and Burma may aid considerably in fixing• approxi¬ 
mately the age before which the numerous Mongolian tribes 
now occupying the vast watershed of the Brahmaputra and 
the Irrawaddy, first crossed over from China^ 

From Burmese annals (Boodha Gautha) it would appear 
that the faith was introduced about the end of the fourth 
century of our era. 

From Chinese annals it would seem that the doctrines 
were propagated in some parts of that empire in the middle of 
the first century of our era. At any rate, (hiring the 11th and 
12th centuries the religion as regards Burma had reached a 
great degree of splendour. It is, therefore, fair to presume that 
eight or ten centuries ago the doctrines of the faith were firmly 
rooted throughout Burma and China. Subsequent to the estab¬ 
lishment- of this fairh in the two countries it is doubtful” 
whether any tribe, living between the two, would remain long 
without embracing the new doctrine, in the same manner that 
the bill people, brought frequently and constantly into contact 
with the plains of India, invariably embrace some form of 
Hinduism. We have examples of this in the Shans and others 
lying between Burma and China, nearly all, if not all, being 
Buddhists. To the westward, however, between Burma and 
Assam, the tribes, with the exception of some Sifigphos (to the 
north-west) and the Karatis, are not Buddhist. 

From this it may, perhaps, be inferred that the tribes 
occupying the watershed crossed from China or cast of the 
Irrawaddy previous to the introduction of the Buddhist doc¬ 
trines, that is to say, more than eight or ten centuries ago. It 
will probably be argued that the mere fact of crossing from east 



of the Irrawaddy caravan routes have been established with 
China. &c.. from time immemorial, and consequently influence 
through traders would constantly be brought to bear on tribes, 
submontane and others. 

On the other band, once settled in the hills to the west of 
the Irrawaddy, caravans would not visit them, and their inter¬ 
course with the plains would be limited to an occasional cold 
season trip. The Kachyens, for example, do not have much 
intercourse with the plains, though bordering Burma, and they 
are not Buddhists, yet some Singphos and the Kamptis living 
further north, and at present quite out of the influence of the 
Burmese, profess the faith. This would point to the fact that the 
Singphos crossed over at a more recent date and subsequent to 
the introduction of the Buddhist faith, there, being no one tribe 
immediately about them now from whom they could have 
acquired the doctrines. Briefly, it appears probable that any tribe 
lying between Burma and China subsequent to the spread of 
the Buddhist faith would very soon adopt it, and that me fact 
of certain tribes not having adopted it w’ould point to the 
exodus having taken place prior to eight or ten centuries back. 

In matters of this kind; where there .are little or no data 
to go on. any writer’s opinion is open to argument, but still it is 
only by the writings of persons who have become acquainted 
with some of the'tribes that any ethnological information can 
be collected. The w'riter of this has, in addition to the present 
work, brought out a Ndga Grammar and an account of that peo¬ 
ple, and, in addition, an Historical Account of the Kacharis, a 
race formerly ruling Assam. In Burma, he trusts, to be able 
to gather valuable information regarding Shans and Kachyens. 


__ 1M7. 





THE KTJKI -LUSHAI TRIBES. 


CH APTER I.—Physical Characteristics. 


It is very difficult to ascertain exactly the number of 
souls in the various tribes and sub¬ 
tribes commonly spoken of as “ Kukis,” 
the only statistical records available being revenue returns,. in 
which the number of houses alone is entered, and no mention 
made of the inmates. 

The last census tables, those of 1881, embrace Kukis and 
Ndgas under the one head, and it is impossible, therefore, to 
get any exact information from them. In the North Cachar 
Hills the Knki population has been found to be (taking a 
certain number of houses, and striking an average of the 
inmates) about 20,000 and in the plains of Cachar 6,000. The 
N6ga Hills district on the same calculation contains about 
15,000 of the tribe, Manipur about 30,000 or 40,000, Tipperah 
6 , 000 . 

The total of 77,000 or 87,000 thus arrived at is probably 
a little short of the actual number, but is, for all practical pur¬ 
poses, sufficiently correct. The Lusbai tribes are not calcula¬ 
ted. 

The designation “ Kuki” is unknown to the tribes now 
so-called by the plains people. What 

Yrib&l designations. - i • ,* n A * i * 

the derivation of the term may be it is 
hard to say. “ Rou” in the language of the people now called 
“ Lushais, and in the dialects of the Kuki tribes, signifies 
“ a village.” 

The term “ Lushai ” can, in the opinion ofthe writer, be traced 
as regards it derivation. In some accounts of Burma mention is 
made of traces having been found of a people ruled over by the Lua 
kings or king, in days gone by. Now, in both dialects (R£ng- 
kh61, &c.), the people ruled by the Lua king would be styled 
“Luahai,” “Lua people.” This “Luahai” is almost 
identical with the term “ Luashai,” or 11 Lushai.” This deriva¬ 
tion, if the true one, is most important, and enables us to 
trace back the people for many ages, and into a country 
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from the north-east frontier of India. The 
“ Kuki” might be traced in much the same manner, though 
the derivation tnay be considered, perhaps, less satisfactory 
than in the former case. 

The Lushai people have only been known to us within 
comparatively recent years, and from the time of our first 
making their acquaintance, the intercourse between them and 
the plains ruled over by us has steadily increased. Their tribal 
designation has, therefore, but little changed when used in 
the dialects of the plains people, “ Luahai” and “ Lushai” being 
practically the same. 

With the people commonly called “ Kuki ” the case is not 
the same. They occupied the borders long previous to the 
establishment of our rule, and their visits to the plains were 
few and far between. The name they styled themselves by 
was probably given to the few traders they came across as 
“Luahai,” but the general plains population never saw them, 
and could only ascertain their name from those few traders. 
It is but natural that these men should change the name in 
repeating it to their own people, and that “ Luahai” would 
first become “ Lukai,” then “ Kukai,” and ultimately “Kuki.” 
A mistake of this sort is soon perpetrated when the people 
styled are rarely met with, and an error in the pronunciation 
cannot be corrected by them. 

In the “ Life of the Lindsays” mention is made of a 
tribe, living in the depths of the jungle, called “ Cookies.'' 
At that date they were evidently looked upon as wild men o t 
the woods, reference being made to one who was captured but 
afterwards succeeded in escaping to the woods, much in the 
same manner as a strange species of wild animal would-be 
spoken of. 

The designation “Kuki” is never used by the tribes them¬ 
selves, though many of them answer to it when addressed, 
from knowing it to be the Bengali or plains term for their 
people. Neither do the Kacharis or Kachacha Ndgas use the 
word 5 in the former language “ Dakinsarao” being the name, 
and in the latter “ Langtamfe.” 

The so-called Kukis may be divided 
into four tribes:— 

11 Eangkhol. 

2) Belli. 

(3) Jansen. - 

(4) . Tadoi . 
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PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


_ These terms are used by the villagers, and are their trib, 
'designations in their own respective dialects. Each tribe 
again, has another name for the other; thus, a Rfingkhol speaking 
of No. (3) does not talk of a “Jansen,” but calls him ; 
“ Kujon,” and so on. 

Some of these four sects or sub-tribes are sub-divided into 
minor divisions: thus, from the Rjtngkhols may be said to have 
sprung u Sakajaib’ and “ Kelrna” Kukis. These are, however 
merely sub-divisions of the same, and it is simpler to speak c : 
the four sects only. 

It would perhaps be advisable to speak of these four as 
the four sub-tribes of a main race existing in former years in 
the country known to us as Lushai-land. 

These four sub-tribes differ in customs, manners, an' 3 
dialects to a certain extent, but have so much in comm 
that there can be no doubt they originally belonged to c 
main tribe. 

Among these four, again, some bear a closer affinity i 
speech and customs to one another than the others: thus, tl 
Rangkol and Bete; the Jansen and Tadoi; and it might I 
almost justifiable to classify them in this manner:— 


(1) Rangkol, co-tribe B6te- 

shoots 

(2) Jansen, co-tribe Tado'i- 

shoots 


-off- 


[Sakajaib, Langrong 

off- j Kotang, Shik Shir 
( shum, Ralte. 


The Langrongs are the Kukis inhabiting the Tipper: 
Hills, and are identical with the Rangkols. The Sakajaibs in 
habit the North Cachar Hills Among the Jansen offshoots are 
placed the Rffltes. These people have only very lately come 
from Lushai-land, and there are no great number of them in 
British territory. In Cachar (in a village near Nemotha) the 1 2 * 
are commonly spoken of, and looked upon, as Lushais. TkejT 
may, perhaps, be looked upon as being the link between the 
real Lushais and the people now called Kukis. 

Of the three tribes of Kukis inhabiting Manipur (Cbm, 
Kolrew, Seri), the first two might be classified under the 
Rangkol head, and the last (Sbri) with the Jansens. The writer 
unfortunately has not had the same personal acquaintance with | 
these four tribes as he has had with the others, and has had, j 
therefore, to trust a great deal to hearsay. It is most i 
important to avoid treating families or clans of the same f 
people as separate sects or sub-tribes, and yet it is a mistake 
very easily: made by anyone treating of-a people with whose 
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!age he is not acquainted. An example will best illustrate 
facility with which an error of the sort can be perpetra¬ 
ted. The hill Kacbaris are all of one race, and call them- 
selves “ Dim&s&rao,” “ the people of the great water:” yet in 
speaking among themselves, and in answering a question 
regarding the sub-divisions of the tribe, they are very apt 
to name several different kinds of Kacharis, as they put it : 
thus, “ Saymsftrao,” “ Asimsarao,” “ Sairsarao.”- These names 
signify “ salt people,” “ Assam people,” “ iron people,” and 
are not sub-tribes or even clans, but merely families of the 
Dimasarao,” who in the old days (as regards 1 and 3) were 
told off by the Rfija for certain duties, i.e., salt and iron manu¬ 
facture. A writer unacquainted with the language would be 
very apt, however, to classify the families as sub-tribes or clans. 

In Hill Tipperah there are three tribes, named Paitu, 
iroi, Koreng, all nearly connected with the Lushais. They 
ght, perhaps, be classified with the Lushai as sub-tribes, and 
ith them, perhaps, might be placed the Raltes, though it re¬ 
ams an opeD question as to whether this latter tribe should 
»t remain with the Jansens. The writer’s knowledge of the 
incipai Kuki language, has, he trusts, enabled him to name 
e tribes and sub-tribes of the people, and not to confuse 
em with mere clans of one and the same sect. 


In remarks 
signed for this. 


under “ origin ” further reasons will be 


The Kukis generally are not as fine men as either the 
Angami Ndgas or the Kacharis, though 

Physique and character. ° ° . j.v i .*/ mt 

many of them are sturdily built, I hey 
are short and squat as a rule, with high cheekbones and flat 
noses. Well-cut features are rarely met with, and their appear- 
;tjtce, on the whole, is very effeminate. Little or no hair is 
r rown on the face. 

In character they are not nearly as honest as the Kaeha- 
jha Ndgas, though more so than the hill Kacharis, among 
which latter people lying is looked upon as a science worthy 
sf every man’s study, and deceit and deception are instilled 
into the child at the mother’s breast. The Kukis are not a 
cheerful race, and cleanliness is far from being looked upon as 
a virtue. In hue the people are a darker brown than their 
neighbours, the Ndgas; but their true colour is rarely seen, 
owing to the thick coating of dirt it is considered fashionable 
o wear. Among the four tribes, the Rangkols are by far the 
esfc specimens of mankind, being more cleanly and physically 
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sr made. Neither the men nor the women are at all hand¬ 
some as a rule, the latter, in tact, when past a certain age, 
becoming repulsively ugly. , ... „ T . 

There is no authenticated case on record of a hill JAuki 
having been seen of his own free will indulging in a bath. 

In former years the Kukis are reported to have rendered 
good service to Government in levies raised among the tribes. 
Nothing definite, however, can be pointed out as having been 
done by them, beyond the capture of a few villages, small ones,in 
which the odds were fifteen to one in favour of the attacking 
party. 

Well armed by Government, and backed up by sepoys, 
they may have been of use in fights when anything was in 
their favour, but the experience of the writer, who has lived 
among them for some years, and . is acquainted with their 
language, would lead him to place them low down in the 
scale as regards courage. 

A militia of 100 strong was raised in the North Oachar 
Hills in 1880 after the Ndga expedition for^ patrol and other 
purposes. A portion of the force (entirely Ktiki) was engaged 
in a fight at Maibong against some hill Kaoharis who had 
risen; but, instead of exhibiting valour, bolted to a man, leaving 
the sepoys of the Frontier Police to do the fighting. 

Because the Kukis, backed up and armed by Government, 
have proved themselves on one or two occasions stronger than 
a few small bodies of their neighbours unarmed, comparatively 
speaking, an idea seems to prevail that the race is a warlike one. 


The morality ot the Kukis, from a European point, of 
view, is not by any means above being 
M< " questioned. Among the Kachchn Ndgas 

free intercourse is allowed between the youths and maidens in a 
village before marriage, though any breach of the marriage vows 
is severely dealt with. Among the Kukis more restrictions are 
placed on the actions of the young women of the community, a 
fine bein"' inflicted on any man known to have formed a liaison 
with any one of the girls. At the same time, provided there 
be not too much publicity given to the love afiairs, the maidens 
and.youths are left a good deal to themselves, further remarks 
on this subject will be found in the chapter on marriage. 

5. The Jansen and Tadoi Kukis (males) wear a strip of 
cloth, tied round the waist and falling 
Drrai down in front to about a foot or more 

above the knee. Nothing is worn behind. Earrings are some- 
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times used, and a few beads round the neck. Paqris are 
often seen, 

b.ach man, in addition, when in the village, carries a loose 
•?i 1 llse( * as a ■ Very often, especially in unfrequented 
villages off the beaten tracks, the Jansen and Tadoi males go 
about entirely naked, with the exception of the shawl thrown 
over the shoulders. 

1 he Rangkol and Bete males wear a strip of cloth tied 
round the waist, hanging both in front and behind. Beads are 
worn round the neck and large round earrings in the ears. 
■I hey never appear naked. 

The women in all four tribes wear a kilt of blue cloth, 
extending from the waist to just above the knee, and another 
cloth from the breasts to the waist. 

Bracelets and earrings are worn in great profusion. 

The hair among male and female Rangkols is drawn 
back, and tied in a knot at the back of the head. Occasionally, 
long brass hair-pins are fastened in. 

The Bete, Tadoi, and Jansen men wear their hair in the 
same way, but the women plait it before fastening it at the back 
of the head. 

Many of the K jiki women, on marrying and taking to the 
serious business of life,—cutting fire-wood and slaving in the 
jhums (paddy-fields),—give up their ornaments. 

The original Kuki arms were bows and arrows and a long 
Ann , sword-like weapon made of iron; but for 

very many years guns of some sort have 
been in use, and at the present day a bow is never seen. The 
ordinary every-day arm now is a spear and dao. 


CHAPTER II. — Habits and Religion. 

The actual origin of the four tribes, Rangkol, B6t§, Jansen, 
origin. Tadoi, commonly spoken of as “the 

Kukis,” is very obscure. 

That they formerly occupied the country we call Lushai- 
land is known, and their movements, since leaving those 
hills, can be traced; but previous to that nothing is certain. 
In common with all the hill tribes bordering Assam, the very 
early history of the Kukis will in all probability remain 
unwritten, though the different grammars and vocabularies 
being compiled of late years may possibly lead link by link to 
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tracing of many, now, apparently totally distinct tribes, 
back to a common stock. 

A great deal of the later history of these tribes can be 
made out, and, from what has already occurred, a fair opinion 
can be formed of the movements now going on, at a consider¬ 
able distance inland from our frontier, it is true, but still im¬ 
portant to us as pointing to a time when we shall be brought 
into contact with the promoters of these movements. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, as near as can 
be ascertained, the Rangkols (Kukis) inhabited the country now 
occupied by the Lushais, bordering Cachar, and their neighbours 
were the BStes (Kukis), with whom they were on friendly 
terms and whose language and their own was practically the 
same. In other words, the B<jt6s were a co-tribe, though not 
one and the same. 

The present Jansens (Kukis) lived in the hills immediately 
at the back of the Rangkols, and commenced to oppress them: 
by degrees succeeding in driving them nearer and nearer the 
plains, and then ultimately out of the country across Cachar 
into the North Cachar Hills and Manipur, a small body taking 
refuge in Tipperah territory. Scarcely had the Rangkols been 
driven out, when the Betes found themselves in much the same 
position as regards the oppression exercised by the Jansens, 
and, following in the footsteps of their friends (the Rangkols), 
crossed into Cachar. 

We thus find the Rangkols and their co-tribe, the Betes, 
driven out of Lushai-land (now so-called), not by the people 
called Lushais, though they may or may not have indirectly aided 
the exodus, but by the Jansens (Kukis). 

The Jansens, or, to make things plainer, the Jansen 
Kukis, now found themselves occupying the Cachar frontier 
with their neighbours, the Tadois (Kukis), with whom they were 
on friendly terms, and who bore the same relation to them as 
the Betes did to the Rangkols. These Tado'is benefited by the 
conquest and expulsion of the Rangkols, and probably aided, 
to a small extent, their friends. 

Immediately at the back of the Jansens and their co-tribe, 
the Tadois, were settled the Lushais (the people now so-called), 
who were gradually extending from further back towards 
Cachar (north). 

These Lushais soon began to make their power felt, and, 
after struggling for many years in vain, the Jansens and Tadois 
were driven out, and found themselves following in the foot¬ 
steps of their conquered foes, the Rangkols. This second 
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exodus (the Jansen-Tadoi) took place about the earlier part of 
the present century. 

We thus see the Rangkol (Kukis), with a co-tribe, the 
Bete (Kukis), driven out by a tribe, named the Jansens 
(Kukis), and their co-tribe, the Tadoi (Kukis); the conquerors 
(the Jansens) being, with the co-tribe Tadoi, in their turn 
driven out by the people known to us as the Lushais. 

The four tribes are commonly spoken of as “ Kukis” and 
are regarded as being one and the same, tbe only distinction 
made, as a rule, being that one body is stated to have been 
forced across the plains a considerable time previous to the 
expulsion of the other. In official documents the distinction 
between tbe two bodies is made by calling one the “ old Kukis” 
in counterdistinction to the others, the “ new Kukis,” but no 
mention is made of the fact that they are as distinct as the 
Lushais, and the people now at their back the Poeys, though 
both these latter tribes must have a great deal in common. 

We now see the Lushais slowly being pressed forward by 
the Poeys, and there can be no reasonable doubt that in a few 
years Cachar will again become the refuge of the conquered (some 
Lushais have settled already in British territory), and while the 
Lushais settle about the North Cachar Hills, the Poeys will 
remain in their place on our frontier supreme, until, in their 
turn, ousted by tribes of which we as yet know nothing. 

The great stumbling-block has been the term “Kuki,” 
applied indiscriminately to four sub-tribes who should have 
retained their regular appellations, Rangkol, Bete, Jansen, and 
Tadoi; or, at any rate, the two main tribes should have been 
kept distinct (Rangkols and Jansens), and the terms “old” and 
“new” Kukis not have been used. 

In the grammar attached, it will be seen that the difference 
in language is as considerable between the Rangkols and 
Jansens as it is between the Rangkols and Lushais. 

The whole six tribes or sub-tribes, Rangkols, Bete, 
Jansen, Tadoi, Lushai, Poey, or, not to sub-divide a race more 
than possible, tbe four tribes,— 

(1) Rangkols, co-tribe Bete, 

(2) Jansens, ditto Tadoi, 

(3) Lushais, 

(4) Poeys, 

came doubtless from one common stock, and might 
therefore be spoken of with a common tribal affix in addition 
to their ordinary designation, though it would be bard, indeed, 
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to settle on the affix. Failing this, they must hear their sub- 
tribal names, and cannot be subjected to an arbitrary grouping 
in the way the Rangkols and Jansens have been, with their 
co-tribes, under the head of “Kuki.” This distinction has 
been maintained in the case of Ndgas: thus, we have Kachcha 
Nagas, Angfum Nagas, Kowpoi Ndgas, &c. 

Many of the Kukis (so-called), after being driven from 
Lushai-land, settled not only in the North Cachar Hills, but 
extended on into the Ndga Hills district and into Manipur 
territory, where they remain to the present day. 

The first settlers in the North Cachar Hills, then under 
the Kachan “Raj, ” paid tribute regularly to the Raja at 
Mai bong; but they do not appear to have been otherwise 
interfered with by the Kacharis, with whom they lived on the 
best of terms. 

All the Kukis build the same kind of house as is con- 

Mode of building. structed by the people we call the Lushais. 

A raised platform, about 3 or 4 feet from 
the ground, is first put up, and on this an ordinary hut erected, 
and the roof thatched with grass or cane leaves. In front of the 
main entrance, a space is left for a verandah. The interior of 
the house is partitioned off into two, three, and sometimes 
more rooms, according to the number of inmates. 

The villages are situated on hill tops, or on ridges, the 
houses facing one another, with a broad path running down 
the centre. 

1 he common drink is distilled from rice, and, when new, 

Drink and food. } s vei 7 intoxicating, gradually becoming 

less and less powerful the longer it is 
kept. In colour it somewhat resembles dark brandy. On the 
occasion of funeral ceremonies and other events when feasts are 
held, large quantities of the liquor are consumed. 

As regards food, very little conies amiss to a Kuki. 
i igers and leopards are not eaten by any of the tribes, and 
dogs by the Betes only. 

Monkeys are considered a great delicacy by all, except the 
fadols and Rangkols, whose palates have not apparently been 
educated up to that point. With the exception of a Rangkol, 
any Kuki will rejoice greatly at the capture of a python, and 
a cheerful and animated appearance extends itself gradually 
over his face, as he measures off his captive, and calculates the 
number of his friends he can comfortably entertain on the 
flesh. 
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The Rangkhol, owing to a certain fastidiousness, is again 
out of it when a fat bamboo rat is the object of search. 
Though either a Bete, Jansen, or Tadoi will show unwonted 
energy at the mere sight of the animal, and will scramble 
hurriedly down the steepest of steep places in order to effect a 
capture, he will gaze unmoved at the hunt, and even when the 
prey is brought up and ocular demonstration (by sundry 
punches in the rat’s ribs) given, that it is fat, will still remain 
unconcerned. Let, however, a porcupine or ant-eater cross 
his path, and with one war-whoop he puts himself on the track, 
and the stoical reserve hitherto maintained is abandoned. 
Even the body of a deer or pig found in the jungles, alive with 
maggots, is not despised, maggots being considered rather a 
delicacy than otherwise by all the tribes. 

As might be expected; where the Kulcis have been brought 
into close relations with more civilised people, they have 
abandoned many of their former articles of food. 

Many a semi-plains Kuki will scorn a monkey, though 
his mouth waters as he watches one of his hill brothers, as yet 
unsophisticated and natural, sitting down and making elaborate 
preparations for the cooking thereof. 

There is no caste, strictly speaking, among any of the 
tribes. As already mentioned, some of 
the people give up eating certain things 
on living near plains people, but this is simply because they 
are laughed or sneered at by them, and for no other reason. 
Cows are not kept, nor is the flesh eaten, but the wild, ox 
(Bos frontalis), termed “ mithim” (some of which are kept in a 
domesticated state by all villages), is slaughtered for the purposes 
of food, and is greedily partaken of by all. 

The Rangkols seldom smoke, but Jansens and Tadois are 
rarely seen without a pipe in their mouth, 
smoking. Rdjas, and headman generally, keep a 

certain number of women employed every day and all day in 
smoking tobacco and collecting the juice. The pipe used for 
this purpose bears a resemblance to an ordinary clay pipe stuck 
on end into a small round bamboo box, to the middle of which 
box a mouthpiece is attached at an acute angle. The box is 
half filled with water, and the juice running down the stem of 
the clay falls into it. Each day this mixture is poured out into 
a small gourd the Raja carries about his person. A sip is 
occasionally taken. On the meeting of two Rajas their 
respective bottles are exchanged, a mouthful of the contents 
swallowed, and the bottles returned. 
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staple food is rice, grown on the hill sides rofi 

about the villages. The land chosen is 
cleared, the jungle being cut and allowed 
to dry, preparatory to burning, in March and April or earlier. 
At the end of April and the commencement of May it is 
burned clear. With a hoe the surface is then slightly scraped, 
and the rice sown. Even the very steepest of hill sides are cut 
for jhiiming purposes, the rainfall being sufficient to mature 
hill rice without artificial aid. The crop is cut about the end 
of October ; but the time both for planting and gathering 
differs slightly at higher or lower elevations. Good land is 
planted two or even three years in succession. As a rule, 
however, new jhums are cut each season. 

The Rangkols believe in three principal gods,—Lambra, 

Religious bciiei Golarai, and Dudukal. 

Lambra is the head god or creator, and, without his 
consent, nothing can be done by the others. Golarai is the god 
of death. Dudukal causes sickness occasionally, but more 
often works for the good of mankind. When this latter god has 
to cause death, he carries out the decree through his wife Fapite. 

In sacrificing to Lambra, a goat and four fowls should be 
used, but it is allowable to dispense with the goat. The fowls 
may be of any colour. Two fowls and a goat are offered to 
Golarai and Dudukal. 

There is no one particular god devoted to war. Benaiki 
is a minor god who keeps guard over all property. One fowl 
only is used in offering to him. Pigs are never used for sacrifi¬ 
cial purposes. There are numerous minor deities working for 
good and evil, all more or less under the command of the head 
god, but their designations vary considerably in each locality, 
and they are not worthy of note. Sacrifices to Lambra are 
offered towards the rising sun; to Golarai at midday (as a 
rule) to the north; and to Dudukal in the evening to the south. 

The following is the procedure in vague 
at the larger sacrificial ceremonies :— 

Two pieces of bamboo are stuck in the ground, and on to 
these a cross piece fastened. At the back of this erection, at 
the distance of a foot or more, are planted 10 smaller sticks 
in a line. The bird or animal to be killed is then brought to 
the rear of these sticks, and the throat cut or the head chopped 
off, the reason of the offering being at the same time stated. 
The heads of the animals used for sacrificial purposes are left 
on the spot, the bodies being taken away and cooked. 


Method of sacrifice. 
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living, at the lapse 


to a village termed “ the village 


On the death of a man his spirit is believed to remain one 
full mpon in the ho.use lie occupied when 
of that time departing 
of the dead,” where it stays 
until returned to earth (at the lapse of an uncertain number 
of years) in the body of a new-born child. Good and bad men 
go to the same village, but people carried off by tigers or killed 
by accident or in war, though still going there, live apart from 
the others. The gods do not inhabit the “village of the dead.” 

All “mithun,” fowls, goats, &c., killed on the death of a 
man, accompany him in a future state. 

On the decease of a man all the relatives and friends are 
assembled. The day after the death a large pile of crossed 
pieces of wood is raised in the jungle outside the village, and on 
this the body placed and more wood added. The nearest male 
bachelor relative of the deceased then stands on one side of the 
pyre, and sets light to it. As it burns he throws across small 
pieces of bamboo stem filled with water, calling out at the same 
time in the following terras—“Be as jungle: return to jungle.” 
At the conclusion of the cremation, any bones left are collected, 
and, with the cooking utensils, &c ., of the deceased, are placed 
in a miniature hut built on the spot. The friends and relatives 
then return to the village, and hold a feast, 
following an offering is made to the gods. 

The other Kuki tribes have much the 

on the whole, though the head gods are 
differently named. In fact, in those of all 
the semi-savage tribes a great similarity is invariably found,— 
a head god, his assistants, other powerful deities, working for the 
good and evil of mankind, and their aids minor gods: means of 
propitiation, sacrifice. This similarity cannot be said to carry 
much weight in an argument in favour of the common origin, 
at no very remote date, of many of these tribes, for the reason 
that the beliefs and superstitions are those that would naturally 
be acquired by a people living in the same way more or less, 
in the same kind of country and subject to the same 
diseases, epidemical visitations, and calamities. It is far more 
probable that common origin is to be traced by the study of 
social manners, languages, traditionary legends, &c., than by 
religious belief. A tribe settling in a new country would soon 
change its belief, especially when that belief was a crude and more 
or less unformed one. Thus, removing to a part of a province 
where storms were unusually severe, as compared to what 
they were in the place from whence they came, a people 
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Jansen death oerotnonica. 


naturally adopt a “god of storms, ” which “god of storms" 
most probably was acknowledged by the original inhabitants 
of that port. In this way, a similarity in the religion of the 
two would spring up at once. 

As regards ceremonies on death, a considerable difference 
exists in the different tribes. The Rang- 
kols and a sect closely allied to them, in 
fact an offshoot, the Sakajaibs, burn their dead. The lletSs, 
though of the same tribe, do not do so, but, in common with the 
Jansens and co-tribe Tado'is, dispose of the dead by burial. 

The grave is dug to a depth of four or five feet, and at 
the bottom on one side, in such a way that 
the body lies at right-angles to the main 
grave, is dug a hole sufficiently long to hold a coffin. In 
this niche the corpse, fastened down in the coffin, a rough box 
made of planks and sometimes of bamboos tied together, is 
placed, and the grave filled in with stones and earth. The 
head of the corpse faces west and the feet east, Over the grave 
poles are erected, and to them fastened the heads of the 
animals slaughtered for the funeral feast. As with the Rang- 
kols, all spirits, whether they have committed good or 
bad actions in this world, are received in the “ village of the 
dead;” but this proviso is made: should a person during life 
have injured any one or committed murder, his or her victim 
will meet the spirit on the road, and stop the path, A fight 
will then ensue, by which the spirit is purified,*and then 
permitted to pass. The person injured by the deceased may, 
of course, be still living, in which case a spirit is appointed by 
the gods as a substitute. It is owing to this that dead persons 
are buried with their weapons of war, to be ready for the fray. 
There are certain ways by which a spirit can avoid having 
to fight persons he has injured in this life; one being by peace- 
offerings of pigs, goats, birds, &c. For this reason it is cus¬ 
tomary to place the heads of animals over graves. On meeting 
the injured spirit, one of the goats or pigs, as the case may be, 
accompanying deceased in a ghostly form, is offered, and, if 
accepted, the fight does not take place. 

A strange and more or less disgusting custom exists 
„ among the Jansens and their co-tribe, the 

JLadois, as regards the disposal of the 
corpse of a Rdja or any relative of a Rdja’s.* Immediately on 


* Note.- 
Rdjw. 
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e death, becoming known, the whole community, and an; 
relatives and friends living in other villages, are assembled, am 
rnithun, goats, fowls, pigs, &c., slaughtered for a feast. Eacl 
funeral guest, if not a relative, is expected to give one clotl 
for the use of the corpse; if a relative, two, three, or more. 

In these cloths the body is carefully wrapped, and at the ent 
of a few days, sometimes at the lapse of a day, it is carried ou 
and placed on a raised platform at a distance of 30 or 40 yard 
from the house. Here it is left to decompose. At the end o 
every three days the female relatives are obliged to visit th< 
platform, or machan, and so fasten up the cloths (as decornposi 
tion sets in and is progressing) that none of the putrid mattei 
falls to the ground. During the whole of this period genera 
feasting is kept up at the expense of the deceased Kfija, am 
only ceases when the supply of liquor runs short, or the corps', 
has thoroughly decomposed, and nothing is left but the skeleton 
The bones and cloths are then carefully gathered, and buried in 
front of the house, but the skull is reserved for further ceremo¬ 
nies. It is first bleached in the sun, any loose teeth being re¬ 
fastened in with gum, and then, being thoroughly cleaned, it is 
placed in a woven cane basket. Another feast is now held, at 
the conclusion of which this basket is carefully hidden away by 
the relatives. During the earlier days, when decomposition has 
fairly set in, the stench in a village is fearful; but this is blunted 
somewhat to the anything but sensitive nostrils of the inhabit¬ 
ants by lai^e fires kept burning day and night- It was formerly 
customary on the decease of a Rfija to kill a certain number of 
persons, slaves or prisoners of war, and place their heads on the 
platform with the body. This custom exists still among the 
people we call “ Lushais. ” 


CHAPTER III.— Marriage and Inheritance. 


In a mannel', child marriage is allowed by the Rangkols 
though the custom is not very common 
Thus, a naan may bespeak the newly- 
born daughter of another for himself or his son; but, until the 
girl is full grown, the couple are not allowed to live together. 
The preliminaries to an ordinary marriage are as follows:—A 
mari hav ing taken a fancy to a girl offers a present of liquor to 
the parents and talks the matter over. Should they be wil&g 
to accept him as a son-in-law,-he takes up his abode with the^ 
for three years, working in the jhums , and practically p e 7 
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‘Dig a bond servant. At the end of this period he is allowed 
to marry the girl, but even then is not free, as he has to remain 
on another two seasons, working in the same manner as he did 
before. At the completion of the five years he is free to build 
a separate house and start life on his own account. Two 
rupees is the sum ordinarily paid the parents of the girl, a sum 
paid evidently more for the purpose of proving a contract than 
for anything else, the long period of servitude being the real 
price paid. A Kuki wife is rarely known to prove false to her 
husband. As already mentioned, a. great deal of freedom is 
allowed to the maids and youths in a village; but once a husband 
has been chosen, the matter assumes a different aspect, any 
breach of the marriage vows being visited by fines purposely 
made so heavy that no ordinary villager can pay them, and is 
bound in consequence to serve as a slave to any person from 
whom he can borrow the amount required to make good the 
sum. The Jansens buy their wives, and do not serve a 
probationary period. 

It not uncommonly happens, as a result of the intercourse 
illegitimate children. allowed between the maids and youths in 
a community, that some of the girls 
become mothers without going through the ceremony 
constituting marriage. When this occurs, the father is fined a 
small amount if he states his willingness to marry the girl, but 
a larger amount if he refuses to have anything to say to her. 
In the latter event, the child remains with the mother, but 
should she marry afterwards is made over to her relatives. No 
particular slur is cast upon a person born out of wedlock. 

Once married, no divorce is allowed except for adultery, 
Dborce. even fc ^ ese cases, if there be child* 

ren, it is rarely resorted to. The adul¬ 
terer is heavily fined, but does not otherwise suffer punishment, 

A man is allowed one wife only. A Jansen is allowed 

Number of wive*. three wives. The first wifi) (should a 

second one be brought to the house) is 
obliged by custom to rush at the bride and strip her naked. 
This is done to put the new comer to shame, and thus maintain 
the supremacy of the first wife, whose modesty has not been 
outraged * 


A man* if not already married, is bound to marry the widow 
of a deceased elder brother. . Even if he 
be a mere child., he will* on coming, of ago* 
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An cider brother may not marry the widow of the young¬ 
er. A man may marry his wife’s younger sister, but not the 
elder. 

Only male children can inherit property. In the event 

.. of several, the eldest son gets all, and is at 

liberty to distribute or not to his younger 
brothers. Girls are sometimes allowed to retain a small portion 
of any jewellery belonging to the mother, but that is all. 

In the event of a wife being divorced, leaving male children 
in tue event o t wifobdnpi with the father, and the man re-marrying, 
rorced,and having other male progeny, the boys 
of both families inherit equally. 

-.9 Should a man have daughters only, and no sous, the pro- 
perty passes to the nearest male relative 
of- the deceased, the daughters receiving 

nothing. 

On the death of a husband with no children, or with only 
. t , girls and no sons, the property does not 
remain with the widow, but passes, as m 
the above case, to the nearest male relative of the deceased. 

On the death of a wife the widower is not permitted to 
remarry within the period of three years, 

Widow# and widower*. s 

but, on the other hand, a widow is at 
liberty to remarry at once. 

On the birth of a child the name to be given is settled 
upon, not by the parents, but by the 
elders of the community. Subsequent to 
the birth, the father and mother drop their own names, and are 
addressed by that borne by their offspring, the terms for father 
and mother being affixed: thus, “so-and-so’s father,” “so- 
and-so’s mother.”" Should a couple grow old and have no 
issue, they are addressed as “the childless father,” “the child¬ 
less mother.” 


The Jansens purchase their wives. The price to be paid 
for the girl having been settled by the 
bridegroom elect during the course oi 
two visits, and the money made over, the following ceremony 
takes place. The bride and bridegroom sit on the ground, the 
hojai, or priest, standing over them, holding a fowl by the neck. 
From the contortions the bird’s body goes through while being 
slowly strangled, the priest judges whether the marriage will be 
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«-«»ppy one or not. Next, a glass of liquor is handed to the 
husband, who drinks half, and gives the rest to his wife. The 
priest then cuts off the wings of the fowl, placing the right one 
in the man’s hair and the left in the woman s. 1 he marriage 
is now complete. 


A separate procedure is adopted on the marriage oi the 
daughters of Rajas. A suitor having 
BoyoiBarirngM. presented himself (preliminary arrange¬ 

ments being settled as regards the amount to be paid), his 
courage and perseverance are tested in the following manner • 
A leg°of pork is bung up inside a house, and all the female 
inhabitants of the village are assembled, each armed with 
a strip of cloth, to the end of which is fastened a bag of 
stones. These women, of all ages, from the girl of seven to 
the venerable hag of eighty summers, then place themselves 
round about the house in such a way that any one attempting 
to approach must pass by them. The would-be wooer is now 
told to try and take away the piece of meat hanging inside. 
On a given signal, he makes a rush, which the women en¬ 
deavour to frustrate by striking him with the slings in their 
hands. Should he succeed in his object, he is again mercilessly 
treated on re-appearing from the house, and is chased through 
the village out into the jungle. 

If the piece of meat is dropped, the beating ceases and the 
man is loudly laughed at, and told that beds not gdbd enough 
for the girl, and had better return from whence he came. 

Should he succeed in getting clear of the village, his com¬ 
panions, whom he has brought for the purpose, quietly take 
possession of the girl, and remove her unmolested. 

An ordinary villager cannot aspire to the hand of a Rdja’s 
daughter, it being necessary that the suitor should be a blood 
- relation to some other Raja. 


CHAPTER IV.—Government of Villages. 

In treating of the internal government of these tribes, the 
justice of classifying the people, now 
MCt5 - generally known as kukis, under the 

two heads “R an gkol, co-tribe BetO,” and Jansen, co-tribe 
“ Tadol” (the Others falling under the one or the othOr head), 
will be at once seen. ‘ 

c 
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The Rangkols and the sects allied to them recognize no 
Rajas, each village being ruled by a 
lungkoi Govomment t < g a ]] m ” (headman), aided by a “ gabur” 

(assistant headman), and two subordinates, a “chapiak galim ” 
and “chapiab gabur”—Their titles are not hereditary. 

On the death of a “ galim, ” the “gabur ” is raised to his 
place, and so on; thus a man, before he can become a “ galim,” 
has to work up through all the grades from “ cbapiah gabur,” 

Each community is separate, and stands by itself, having 
nothing to do with any other as regards internal manage¬ 
ment. 

The different positions from galim down carry certain 
privileges, the holders having no coolie work to do, for example. 
It is customary to distribute all fines levied on private individuals 
among the fellow villagers, the “galims,” &c., receiving large 
shares, and being in this way pecuniarily remunerated for their 
services. 

The “galim” is president of all village councils, and has, with 
his subordinates, a great deal of the say in any matter affecting 
the community. All village disputes, quarrels, fights, &c., are 
brought up to him, and a decision arrived at by him with the 
help "of as many Its care to gather rou nd and express their 
opinions. In the old days this decision was seldom questioned, 
but it is now frequently appealed to the nearest magistrate. 
Each village has one “galim” only, aud not two or three. 

There are several priests in each community who settle the 
time and duration of pujas, &c. These 
rues* men are chosen for some apparent fitness, 

such as their own statements that they are subject to visions and 
visitations from gods, and the appointments are not hereditary. 
The principal duty of the priest is in offering sacrifices to the 
deities, appeasing the evil-inclined ones on the occasions of sick¬ 
ness, and propitiating the well-disposed at the time of rice¬ 
planting, &c. The priests are remunerated by the present of one 
cloth per annum from each house and a little rice; but should 
they visit another village, they are allowed to charge one rupee 
and a cloth for each occasion of sacrifice- 

The Jansens and sects allied to them are governed by 
lUjas. Sometimes a group of villages 
is ruled over by one, or, as is more fre¬ 
quently the case, each community has it own. Each has 
a ih&ntri (minister) fco aid him. 

u 
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"he government was despotic,* and in the hands of the 
IVija were the lives of the people. His decision was final in 
all matters, and was never questioned. At the present day 
(putting aside heinous crime, which is deair, with by Govern¬ 
ment), he has practically the whole say in anything affecting the 
welfare of the village or villages under his rule. 

On each house is levied a tax of one basket (about find.) 
of rice per annum for the use of the royal household. In addition, 
of any litter of pigs one is given to the Eija, and in the same 
way one leg of anything shot is presented. It will be seen 
that there is a considerable difference in the methods of internal 
government of these two tribes, Rangkols and Jansens, and 
their respective co-tribes and sects. The difference is so 
marked that there can be no hesitation in classifying the tribes, 
co-tribes, and sects accordingly. It is true, the Rangkols 
have an old legend among them that ages ago they were 
ruled over by a king, “areng,” but there is no trustworthy 


information on the subject. At any rate, the truth or otherwise 
of the legend does not to any appreciable extent affect the 
question, as the Jansen Rajas’ positions, as at present found, are 
hereditary, with well-defined rights, powers, and duties, and 
are evidently not the creations of late years. It is true that, 
allowing the Rangkols and Jansens to have been one and the 
same race at no remote date , under one head or Raja, on sepa¬ 
ration the two sects might have adopted different customs; but 
it would be difficult to account for the great dissimilarity, the 
despotic rule on the one hand, as viewed against the self govern¬ 
ment on the other. 

This is pointed out merely to support the argument that 
the Rangkols and Jansens (commonly considered one tribe, 
and called Kukis) are as distinct, and should be kept as distinct, 
from one another as the people now called the Lushais are 
kept from either of them, and it is not contended that there 
was no remote common origin, for, as already mentioned, the 
common origin is placed almost beyond doubt by the simi¬ 
larity to be found in the dialects. 


On the occasions of general pujas the entrances to all 
andMMta. K’lki villages are closed, and no outsider 
allowed to enter. On ordinary festivals 
the village is open to all. 

* 1° the old days, at present, of coarse, the Jansens and others arc 
— x to British rale. 
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Before settling on an attack, the gods are consulted to 
.. , , ascertain whether the omens are propi- 

tious or not. Une of the priests holds up 
a fowl, while another chops off the head. On the position in 
which the head falls depends the success or otherwise of the 
expedition. Should the beak face towards the village to be 
attacked, the omen is a good one; should it fall in the opposite 
direction a sign of the defeat of the party, while should it 
point to the priest, it foretells the total annihilation of any 
attacking force. 

The omens being favourable, the attacking party start off, 
led by a warrior of some renown. The attack takes place 
either at night or at daybreak, and generally ceases when the 
sun is fairly up. 

The heads of the foe slain are brought back by the 
victors, or, should these be too numerous, 
the ears alone are preserved. A war 
dance is held round the trophies, which are planted about the 
village on poles. Prisoners are never taken. A warrior get¬ 
ting a head is obliged to pay ten rupees to the elder brother 
of his mother as a sort of thanksgiving for his success. 
Women and children, as well asrmen, are killed in war. 


Heads of foe. 


Dancing 


Dancing, 


is one of the principal amusements in a Ivuki 
village. These dances are of many kinds, 
all of which, though more or less interest¬ 
ing, are not worthy of any special description. Music is sup¬ 
plied by a species of reed instrument, and time kept to the 
striking of bamboos on the ground. Among the dances for 
males alone the following are described as being typical. 

The crossed bamboo dance .—In this two men, holding 
the ends of bamboos in each hand, sit facing one another. 
Two others then place themselves, so that the bamboos which 
they hold in the same way cross at right-angles those held 
by the others. The two sets of men then alternatively bring 
their bamboos sharply together, and as quickly back again to 
their original position on the either side of their body. By this 
means a number of squares are formed and reformed. A 
youth then advances, and is expected to spring in and. out of 
the squares, without being struck by the bamboos, keeping 
time to the music, which gradually grows faster and faster. 
The bamboos are brought backwards and forwards to the same 
tune, and the dancer has. to be very quick indeed to avoid being' 


CRIMES AND OATHS. 



caught in one or other of the squares, to say nothing of the 
unpleasantness of being struck with the bamboos on the shin. 

The tiger dance is another popular one. A cloth done 
up to represent a pig or a goat is placed on the ground, and 
one of the youths of the village proceeds to imitate a tiger 
stalking it. The attitudes assumed are most amusing, and it 
is wonderful how some of the men, while on all fours, spring 
over the imaginary goat and alight on the other side. 

Jumping is another source of amusement in a village; high 
jumping being that most generally in* 
jump..® dulged in. Two bamboos tied together 

are first held up, and then gradually drawn further and further 
apart, the object being to jump as wide, as well as high, as 
possible. An extraordinary custom exists among the Kachcha 
Ndgas as regards winners: they having to give, in lieu ot receiv¬ 
ing, a prize. Thus, on the conclusion of a contest between two 
villages, the leaders of the losing side seize the winner, and 
either strip him, his clothes becoming their property, or make 
him give them a present. This custom does not exist among 
the Kukis, the winner receiving the prize, whatever it may be. 

The Ndga argument is that a man finding himselt a 
winner, and therefore, in that particular line, superior to others, 
should be thankful and willing to pay for his good fortune. 


CHAPTER V.—Crimes and Oaths. 


All 


only. 


crimes, even the most serious, appear to have been 
punished by fine only, and are now (in 
independent territory) punished by fine 


Crimes how punished. 


On the occasion of any oath being taken, either on the 
restoration of peace between villages or 
rom oi oath. between private individuals, the following 

is the procedure:— , . , 

A bear’s or tiger’s skull is placed upon the ground, a 
nettle-leaf, husk (paddy), and a sword blade. The persons 
(or person) to be sworn then step forward, and repeat the terms 
of the treaty or agreement, and, pointing to the skull, say—“ If 
I break faith, may a bear or tiger, similar to the one this skull 
belonged to, devour, me; may I be stung by the nettle now 
before me ; may the seed I sow be as fruitless as this husk ; and 
may I be struck by a sword. Heaven and earth now witness 
this oath,” 
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There 


is one 


Test of veracity, 


very strange custom in force among all the 
Kukis for testing the truth of a man’s 
words. It being impossible to ascertain 
the respective veracity of two statements, the parties interested 
agree to appeal to the water-test. All the villagers are assem¬ 
bled, and proceed to some spot on a river where the water is 
deep. Here two bamboos are fixed firmly in the mud or 
gravel at the bottom. The priest of the village then cuts the 
throat of a white fowl on" the brow of each disputant, allowing 
the blood to run down the face. Should the blood flow red 
in one case and blackish in the other, the matter is considered 
half proved, the red showing the man whose statement was 
true. To make matters certain the test has to be completed. 
At a given signal, both men plunge into the river, and, by 
the.aid of the bamboos, .attempt to get to the bottom, and 
bring up some mud or a stone. The one who fails is the guilty 
party. This test is considered infallible by the Kukis, who 
maintain that the very best swimmer, if in the wrong, can 
never reach the bottom, however desperately he may attempt 
to do so. 

Occasionally, neither party succeeds in bringing up mud 
or stones, and in this case both are considered to have been in 
the wrong. 

CHAPTER VI.— Miscellaneous. 

There are no eases on record of any of the various Kuki 
sects having raided on either Kachari or 
JNaga villages, and their relations with 
these and neighbouring tribes appear to have been invariably of 
a friendly nature. The Rangkol settlers in the North Cacbar 
Hills paid revenue to the Kachari Rdja during the period of 
that dynasty in North Cachar, but were not otherwise troubled. 

Land disputes are very rare, owing to the large area avail- 

T . .. ' able for cultivation in the vicinity of most 

ot the settlements, and the scant popula¬ 
tions generally; one village having no reason to encroach on the 
grounds of another. 

In former years, when disputes did arise, might was right, 
and the stronger held the land. 

Very little in the way of manufacturing articles is done by 

Trade and manufacture. the Kukis. The WOKICD WCftVe ft few 

rough cotton cloths, which are afterwards 
dyed blue, the dye being obtained from a species of dwarf indigo 
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near the villages. Iron, in the shape of dao blades, is 
imported from the plains. 

“ Mithun,” the wild ox (bos frontal’s), are kept m a 
domesticated state in all the villages. 1 hey are kept for trading 
and festival purposes, and are never milked. The domesticated 
animal resembles the wild species in every respect, with the one 
exception of the horns, those of the former being straight and 
cowlike, while those of the latter are curved. Though allowed 
to wander free in the jungles, the herds are perfectly tame, and 
show no fear of a European. I he price foi a (ull-gro >1 n 
“mithun” varies from 40 to 80 rupees. Among the people 
the value of property is often spoken of as so many “ mithun ; 
in this case a “ mithun” being equivalent to 40 rupees. A 
Rdja, for example, will say he gave so many “ mithun” for his 
wife, meaning so many 40 rupees. 

Very little is done in the way of trade. In common with 
most hill tribes, the Kuki has few wants. A small patch of 
forest, cleared and sown with paddy, keeps him in rice through¬ 
out the year ; his wife weaves the few cloths be requires in the 
way of clothing, and the neighbouring jungles keep him sup¬ 
plied with innumerable wild yams and herbs generally, besides 
occasionally affording him a treat in the shape of venison or pork* 

The only necessary he has to purchase is salt, and this he 
can get a sufficiency of by selling wax gathered in the jungle 
or a rnaund of cotton. Dhal and ghee have no charms for him, 
and so he does not care to purchase them. He thus has no 
need of money. As civilization advances trade increases, 
simply for the reason that expensive tastes " are acquired, 
and the hitherto unsophisticated Kuki, content to wander 
about with little or no clothing, finds it suddenly neces¬ 
sary to array himself in cloths of many colours; perhaps 
even his skull, hitherto impregnable to the rays of the sun, 
appears to him to be more susceptible than formerly, neces¬ 
sitating, in consequence, the use of an umbrella to shade it. 
He gets a liking for ghee or oil, and begins to look upon 
dhal as a necessity, while the fatted pup or bamboo rat he 
once relished appears no longer to be the dainty fare it did. To 
gratify his tastes he must have money, and to get money he 
must trade. 

The wife soon wakes to the change which has come over 
her lord and master, and finds she has more work than^ ever 
in the cotton fields; that she has to plant chillies and innu¬ 
merable other riiarketable produce, in addition to what had 
been formerly gro^n: Sh'ef finds, moreover, that the excess 
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loads necessitate her aiding to carry them to the plains, or the 
nearest bdzdr, and so she joins her husband, and is brought, as 
he was, to see and appreciate the advantages of civilization, as 
illustrated by ghee, sugar, and other luxuries. In exchange for 
the tastes they acquire, they lose all their simple and confid¬ 
ing nature. The plausible trader from whom they buy has 
opened their eyes to the wiles and deceptions practised in 
civilized society; to hold their own they must deceive, and so 
they lose sight of that primitive but more or less honest way 
of dealing they have been brought up to, and become rather 
more thoroughpaced liars than their teacher. 

Their old code of morality was strictly adhered to. The 
intercourse of youths and maidens before marriage was 
by it not much restricted, it is true, but such a thing as a man 
having taken unto himself a wife, then proving untrue, had 
been a crime scarcely conceivable to them, and so rarely heard 
of as almost to be said not to exist. 

Now, the man sees men married like himself indulging in 
vice more or less openly, and it suddenly breaks upon him that 
a simple, honest, industrious life is not at all the thing, and he 
consequently plunges rather more wildly into dissipation than 
an ordinary plainsman would do. 

J.t may be said that the first step towards civilization is a 
total demoralization of the hillman. He spurns his own code 
of morality and social laws generally, simply from seeing how 
these laws are despised by people far more numerous and 
powerful than his own, and is looked upon in consequence as 
more or less of an outcast by his own tribe and by all others. 
Further contact with the people of the plains results in the 
adoption of some form or other of Hinduism, and with it new 
manners and customs. He then commences to regain the self 
respect he has lost, and becomes in the course of time a re¬ 
spectable member of society. He cannot, however, avoid the 
period he has to remain an outcast. The customs of his own 
people he has broken through, and they will have nothing to 
say to him, while those of his own kind who have already 
embraced Hinduism look down upon him. 

Cotton is grown in the hills to a small extent. The crop 
cotton. * 8 P^ftted in March and April, appears 

above ground in June, and is gathered in 
November and December. The price per maund (uncleaned 
cotton ) varies from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5. Cotton from which the 
seeds have been extracted is far more expensive. 

The silkworm is not kept by the Kukis, 




TRAPS AND SNARES. 

CHAPTER VII.— 1 Traps and Snares. 

In late years the Kukis have obtained a comparatively 
large number of guns, and have in consequence lost a great deal 
of their skill is setting traps for game. Still, even now in 
favourite localities round about the villages traps of different 
kinds are set. The principal ones are the “g&sB” and 

“Mr.” 

The former is set in the following manner:—A deer or 
other run, passing down a steep hank, is chosen, and on the 
slope are placed small whole bamboos, side by side. These are 
covered with dry bamboo leaves. At the foot of the bamboo, 
sharpened sticks are placed in the ground, the points facing 
towards the slope. 

An animal trying to get down the bank slips on the 
bamboos, and, before it can recover itself, is impaled on the 
spears at the bottom. When this trap is set, its whereabouts is 
made known to all the villagers, as it is most dangerous to 
human life. AH kinds of animals, from tigers to small deer 
and porcupine, are destroyed by it. 

The “kur” is another trap dangerous to sportsmen and 
people wandering in the jungles unacquainted with the locality. 
A natural-looking fence is thrown up along a mile or two of 
country. This fence is made of driedsticks, and is so construc¬ 
ted that, though it offers considerable impediment to progress, 
it is so frail as to almost appear as though formed from 
branches blown down from the trees. Gaps are left here and 
there in this hedge; alongside each gap a spear being tied to a 
sapling in such a manner that on a catch, fastened to a creeper 
passing across the path, being released, the spear flies across. 
A sportsman, seeing this apparently natural fence, is very apt, 
in preference to alarming game by breaking through the dead 
branches, to walk down the side until he finds a gap. 

The common pitfalls are too well known to need de¬ 
scription ; there is, however, one other snare worthy of notice. 

A young tree is bent down to the side of a path, across 
which a big noose is laid. The end of the noose is fastened to 
the tree, and is so arranged that an animal passing releases the 
sapling, and is suspended by a fore or hind leg some 10 or 15 
feet from the ground. 

A story is told of two sepoys of the Frontier Police who 
had been told off to take an important d&k during one of the 
many Naga expeditions. One of the men had lingered be¬ 
hind his companion in some village, and on following him later 
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first thought of 
been no- 


came upon his rifle lying on the path. He 
tigers, but one look at the ground showed there had 
struggle. He then hunted about some time, and at last was 
attracted by a moaning sound overhead. When, on looking up, 
he beheld, to his astonishment his companion hanging by the leg 
to a tree. Luckily, the man had succeeded in slightly drawing 
himself up by holding on to his thigh, and so kept the blood 
from running to the head, but he was so exhausted from 
former shouting that he could only moan. He was soon cut 
down, but there is nothing on record to show that he was 
afterwards particularly anxious to march along iungle paths 
without a guide. * 

The heights of different animals are calculated in the 
following manner:-— 

An elephant, three times the diameter of the footprint, or, 
roughly, one circumference of the foot the heart, 
. twice round the foot the height. 

Deer, pig, mithun, and buffalo, twice the length of stride 
the height of the heart from the ground. 

Tiger, twice the circumference of pug the heart. 

CHAPTER VIII. —Superstitions and Legends. 

Originally, the face of the earth is stated to have been 
_ .. covered with one vast sea, inhabited by 

a gigantic worm. The Creator passed 
over this worm one day, and dropped a small piece. Of earth, 
saying “Of this I mean to make a land and people it.” The 
worm replied—“What! you think to make a habitable land of a 
small piece like this: why, it’s absurd: look here, I can swallow 
it!" Saying this, he swallowed the lump. To his astonishment, 
it immediately passed out of his body, and increased in size 
until it became the world we now see. Subsequently, men 
sprang out of the earth by the will of the gods. 

The earth is popularly believed to be encircled by a huge 
serpent, whose head and tail nearly meet. 
For the greater portion of the year the 
reptile remains dormant, but occasionally wakes up suddenly, 
and sees close to him the tail of, what he takes to be, another 
serpent. He immediately springs at it, and so causes earth¬ 
quakes. 

Some classes of “ Kukis” will never kill a snake. They 
declare snakes to be the writing of the 
gods, any harm done to them being 
visited on the ihflictor by the gods. 


OUTLINE GRAMMAR. 


PREFACE to OUTLINE GRAMMAR, 

In writing this Grammar the compiler has endeavoured 
s much as possible to avoid the use of arbitrary symbols and 
'cented letters. It is, of course, in many cases absolutely 
cessary to inform the reader in what manner certain English 
tters carrying various sounds in different words are to be pro- 
rnnced in sentences; and in such cases accents have been 
used. It is difficult in any language to catch the exact pronun¬ 
ciation in any way but from hearing the words spoken, and 
all that can be arrived at is to convey an approximately 
correct pronunciation. 

A few sounds may have to be omitted by a compiler, 
owing to the absence of certain symbols; but it is open to 
question whether the use of these, carrying the exact sound 
to the author, would be readily grasped by the student. 

The compiler has made a brief comparison of the various 
nialects of the tribes comprised under the head of “Kuki” 
dap the language known as Lushai in Cachar and on the 
Assam frontier generally. The grammar itself treats prin¬ 
cipally of Rangkhol (Kuki), the dialect of that tribe being 
one the writer is well acquainted with, and being, more¬ 
over, one, in his opinion, fairly representative of the gramma¬ 
tical formation of the whole group,*—Lushai Poey, Jansens, 
Tadois, &c. The words themselves, of course, differ to a great 
extent, but the syntactical relations are much the same in all. 

The compiler has called this work a “Rangkhol-Kuki- 
Lushai Grammar.” It would not be correct to style it a 
Kuki Grammar, the dialects varying.too much, and “Rangkhol” 
alone would not be understood to refer to “ Ivukis” at all by 
the general run of readers. Again, the tribe is so clearly 
connected with the Lushais that we must include the latter in 
naming. 


The 29th December 1885. 


G A. SOPPITT. 
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AN OUTLINE GRAMMAR 


OF THE 

EANGKHOL-KUKI-LUSHA! LANGUAGE, 


The following sketch of the Kuki language is comprised 
under three heads:— 

(1) Orthography. 

(2) Etymology, 

.8) Syntax. ' 


PART I—ORTHOGRAPHY. 

There are sounds in Kuki difficult to reproduce exactly 
by any combination of letters; these can only be learnt from 
personal conversation with the people. * 

The writer has adopted in part the alphabet drawn up as 
a model by Mr. C. J. Lyall, c.s. 

This alphabet, expressing, as it does, the modification of 
sounds in both vowels and consonants, should be carefully 
studied. The symbols are not too numerous, and can readly 
be mastered. 

(1) Vowels. 

a, when not marked, always short as in “company,” never 
sharp as in “pan,” m., the “ga” in “gap&,” “my 
father. ” 

A long as in “ah,” “father,” not as in “ball,” viz,, “gap&” 
“my father.” 

h as in “pan.” 

d the sound of “a” in “ ball.” 

^ unmarked as in “them” “met” “bed,” viz., “enjong,” 
“ habit.” 

S as in “they” or the “a*” in “a«n,” viz., “JSrbM ” “plates.” 

i, unmarked, as the “ i ” in “ in.” 

m “ machine, ” viz., “ gaki,” “my elbow,” or “ki," 
“elboaR” 
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o, unmarked, as the “o” in “ pot," “stop,” viz., “omak” 
“not,” “nothing.” 

t long, as in “bone” in “shoshon,” “ there.” 
u as the “u” in “bull,” “pull,” not as in “hwll” “ skwll. ” 
d for the long sound of “oo” in English, viz., “toi-mdn 
“a chain.” 

u having the sound of the French “a” in “l«ne,” very 
rare. 

aw having the sound of “ow” in “ how,” viz., “daum&,” 
“wife.” 

ai having the sound of “ai” in “ aisle, ” viz., “haisM,” 

“Raja.” 

oi, with the sound of “oi” in “boil,” mV., “ajoita,” “finished.” 


(2) Consonants. 

All consonants not treated below retain their English 
pronunciations:— 

c is discarded, except in the combination “ch;” when hard, 
“k” is used; when soft “a.” 
d more dental than in English. 
g always hard, as in “gun.” 

k, carrying the same sound as in English. 
j as in “joy.” 

l, as in English. 

n Bame as in English. 
n with a strong nasal sound. 

ng, a combination common at the end of a word, pro¬ 
nounced as the “ng” in “singing.” 
g substituted for the deep guttural k. 
s always as in “this," never as in “these.” 
sh as in shall. 

Some few combinations of letters have purposely been 
omitted; partly because the sounds they would convey are so 
exceedingly rare that practically they are not in use, and 
partly because the only combinations available would fail to 
give a sufficiently near approach to the correct pronunciation 
to render them of value to the student. 

It should be borne in mind that every letter, when not 
accented, is to be pronounced as fully as possible, - 




HANGKHOL-KUKi-ttsHAi Language. 

(3) Accents —-Genebal Rules. 

pronouncing unaccented words of two or more 
syllables, more stress should be laid on the first than on any of 
the others, “ hongvo,”* “come. ” 

Exception .—In certain compound words the stress is 
placed on the last syllable, thus, “hong-ftoro,” “ come again,” 
or “come back.” 

The sense of the sentence in many cases influences the 
accentuation. In the above the stress is put on the “noro,” to 
impress on the hearer the fact that he must come back. 

(b) In sentences and words where the accent rests un¬ 
equally on two syllables at the expense of the rest, the princi¬ 
pal stress is shown thus ("); the lesser thus (') “ hong'nong- 
r&ngmbh",—will come back or not.” 

(e) In cases where the same letter is repeated, as at the 
conclusion and,commencement of two syllables in a word, a 
hyphen is inserted; by being omitted, one of the letters might 
he left out in the pronunciation, thus; “en-nongro,” “open.” 

( d) The symbol over a letter denotes that it is to be 
pronounced as shortly as possible. 

(e) Nouns in declension take the accent on the last sylla¬ 
ble as a rule, viz.. “vbliW,” “by a pig (insth” 

Exception In the ablative case the main accent often rests 
on the centre syllable, thus “ram / kbl"&ta,” “from the jungle.” 

(/) The interrogative sign “rnoh”f nearly always takes 
the accent. 

PART II..ACCIDENCE. 

We may divide the Knki language into eight classes of 
words, or parte of speech, namely 

(1) Noun, (2) Adjective, (3) Pronoun, (4) Verb, (5) Ad¬ 
verb, (6) Preposition, (7) Conjunction, (8) Interjection. 

ihe Article, it will be seen, is missing. It is represented 
by “enkfit,” or “kat,” literally “one,’’ thus “a table” is expressed 
by “one table.” 

1—NOUNS. 

The nouns are divided into three kinds—(1) common, 
l2) proper, (3) abstract, and possess gender, number*, person, 
and case. 

* This is also pronounced kdngro.” 

* See Interrogative “ mdb,” page 52. 

» 




(a) In 
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Gender. 

The gender of nouns is distinguished in the following 


ways- 


Firstly (a)—The feminine from the masculine by different 
words, as — 

(1) rhtftrte, a boy. dan mate, girl. 

(?) bftsal, male (ref. human) nil pang, female (ref. human 
beings ). beings). 

(3) mirim, man nhrong, woman. 

Secondly (b)~ By difference of terminations - 

(T) firkong, cock arnhpang, hen, also “ 

pang.” 

(2) var pii, old man varnh, old woman. 

(3) aph, father and, mother. 

>(4) ftjjjg, male (animal) anhp&ng, female (animals). 

Thirdly (c)- By affixing another word— 

' vCik-kjal. pig (boar) v&k-ftnftp&ng, sow (pig, fe¬ 

male). 

sfoMt4jal, bull sfoMt-aniipang, cow. 

Qualifying words indicating gender invariably follow the 
word they qualify, thus, “vbk-ajal,” “boar,” and not “aja!-vok. 

“Nupang” may be considered the sign of the feminine 
when used in connection with human beings, “ anhpfing” is 
need in reference to animats. 

■ Number, 

There are two numbers only, the singular and the plural 
The singular, as in Kachan and frriga, is indicated by the name 
of the object thus “woman, ” but sometimes the affix “one,” 
“k&t,” is used to express the number more clearly, 

(I) The plural is formed in all cases by addition of 
“hai” to the singular, thus :— 


Singular. 

Mirim, a man 
Naite, child 
H6mai, pumpkin 
V6k, pig 
Ap&, father 
Serh&t, cow 
Rhlhrte, boy. 

Ting tree 
R&l, war 

R&ngkhbl, a Rangkhol 


Plural. 

Mirim hai, men. 

Naite hai, children. 

Romai hai, pumpkins. 

T6k hai, pigs. 

Ap& hai, fathers. 

Serh&t hai, cows. 

Rfftarte hai, boys. 

Ting hai, trees. 

Eftl hai, wars. 

E&ngkh61 hai, Rhngkhbis. 
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(2) In compounds, as a rule, the last word takes the 
plural termination. 

It i.s not uncommon for the noun to be used in a singular 
form with a plural sense, thus “man” is substituted for 
“men,” &c. 

Person. 

There are three persons, first, second, and third. 


Case. 


Vok hai, pigs. 


The Kuki noun is taken as having eight cases. 

The case-endings are as follows:— 

Singular. Plural. 

Norn. Vok, pig 
Obj. V6k, a pig. 

Int. Vukle, by or with a pig. 

Dat. Vokka, to a pig. 

Abl. Vok (k61) ata, from a pig.. 

Poss. V 6kanx, of a pig. 

IjOc. Vokah, in a pig. 

Voc. 6k& .vok, a pig. 

It will be seen that the nominative and objective have no 


The remaining case end¬ 
ings in the plural are the 
same as in the singular, 
the “hai” being in¬ 
serted. 


case endings 


The noun in Kuki is not susceptible of a verbal termination, 
as is sometimes the case in K&cha Naga; thus, we cannot say 
“mirimtA,’ “is a man, for “inirim fthbmta;” that is to say, we 
cannot drop the root of the verb “4h6m,” and add the tense 
terminations direct to the noun. 


2.—ADJECTIVES. 

(a! The adjective in Kuki invariably follows.the noun it 
qualifies, thus— 

“A good man,” “mirirn ftsa,” lit., “a man good.” 

(b) There is no change in terminations in adjectives 
when used in connection with nouns of different gender,— 

“A good man” “rnxrim asa,”lit., “man good.” 

“A good woman,” “nxireng asa,” “woman good. ” 


( c ) The adjective in Kuki (as in Ndga and Kachari) is 
susceptible of verbal terminations when used with the verb “ to 


be;’ thus “will be good” is expressed by the adjective “good,” 
‘4s4,” and the fixture termination of the verb, “ hsh-rang,” lit., 
“will good,” the verbal root being omitted. 


d 2 
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Again, “it is good,” appears as “AsA,” good, “vA,” perfect 
tense termination, i.e “asAta," lit., “gooded.” 

In NAga and Kachari the root of the adjective only is re¬ 
tained when used as a verbal substantive; in Kuki the adjective 
appears in the full form. 

The adjective may be used with the full verb, i.e., without 
omitting the verbal root; but this form is not quite correct. 

“Asa,” good, “Ah6ngtA,” it is, should always appear as 
“AsAta,” “gooded.” 

(d) Adjectives, as in N&ga and Kachari, have a negative 
form. This negative is formed by affixing “mAk” to the word: 
thus “AsArAng,” “will (be) good;” “IsArAngmAk” “will not 
(be) good.” 

(Comparison. 

The comparative, of adjectives is formed by the addition of 
“61” to the positive, thus— 

Asa., good AsA61, better. 

Alin, big Alinol, bigger. 

Ajin, small. Ajinol, smaller. 

The superlative degree is formed by changing the “61” 
into “ tAkj” thus 

Asa, good AsAol, better AsAtak, best. 

Alin, big filuiol, bigger AlintAk, biggest. 

Ajin, small Ajinol, smaller AjintAk, smallest. 

Exception . —One or two adjectives have an irregular super¬ 

lative degree; thus, “shAmAk,” “bad,” comparative “sAhAdl- 
naAk,” superlative “sAloitAk,” the “tAk”is preceded by “ loi,” 
and the “mAk” omitted. “ShAmAk,” it wall be seen, is merely 
the negative form of AsA,” “good,” the first “A” being omitted 
and an “h” added. The comparative sign is inserted before the 
negative termination “mAk.” 


t 


(a) Numeral Adjectives. 
The following are the numerals up to ten: 


One, enkAt (kAt). 
Two, en-ni. 

Three, eutum. 
Four, mill. 

Five, r’rngAh. 


Six, garuk. 
Seven, sAri. 


, garit. 


Nine, gftok 
Ten, shorn. 


(1) There are no single words to express numbers between 
ten and nineteen, but ten-one, ten-two, &c., appear. Twenty 
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is expressed by “ten-two,” “shSm-ni” (twice ten). Thirty, 
forty, by ten-by-three, ten by-four, &c. 

“One hundred” is “raja-kat,” “two hundred,” “raja-ni,” 
and so on. 

“One thousand” is “shfingkat;” “two thousand,” “shang- 
ni,” &c. 

(2) In expressing numerals having reference to money of 
to animals certain prefixes are used, thus: — 

“Twenty rupees” (dar) “sh&mnl” (rupees ten-by-two). 

“ Thirty-five (rupees)” “darshomthm-le ringah.” 

“D&r” is a sign that the amount refers to money, but “dar” 
has no meaning of itself, when not affixed to numerals. 

The “ringah,” “five,” it will be seen, is preceded by “16.” 
This word has no separate meaning, but is used to denote 
where the broken number's commenced ; thus, in the sen¬ 
tence “dar shorn thru le ringah” we have rupees ten-by-thirty - 
and-five, the place of “and” being taken by “16.” 

(3; In speaking of houses, the numeral is preceded by the 
prefix “dfing;” thus, “forty houses” does not appear as “in 
sh6m mill,” i.e., in (houses) sh6m mill (forty), but as “dhng- 
shom mill.” 

(4) In all cases the nouns designating the numerals are 
placed first, the numbers following. 

(5) There is no prefix used in reference to human beings. 


3.--PRONOUNS. 


Pronouns in Kuki are divided into four classes — 

(1) Personal, (2) Relative and Interrogative, (3) Demon¬ 
strative, (4) Adjective. 


(a) 


(1) Personal. 



(b) For the first person there are two forms in use 
besides “g6;” thus “gfofi” (the real plural “we”) is coinmonlv 
used with the meaning of “ I;” “gema” is also used. 

The plural “geni” is nearly alway substituted for “gehai” 
or “genihai,” which are the true plurals (“we”), though the 
forms are rarely sued. 
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. . # „ uns declined in the same way as nouns. 

-Iheir possessive ease-ending can only be used with the first and 
second persons singular; thins, “mine;” “nfingmfi 

yours. W e cannot say meaning “his,” or “g&iimct ” 

meaning “ours.” 

(d) In other words, where possession is shown, the 
personal pronoun appears in the first or second person singular, 
irrespective of whether the sense be singular or plural. 

(e) It will be seen that a great deal of liberty is allowed 
m the use of the personal pronoun in its singular and plural 
forms. 

Thus, we see the plural “gem,” “we,” the possessive 
“gema,” “mine,” and “gfi, 1 all used to represent the first person 
singular. 

In the plural the termination “hai” (the plural sign) is 
used in the third person, “mi hai,” but not in the second, or the 
first. 

Relative and Relative Interrogative, 

These pronouns are— 

(!) tftmdh, who? 

(2) iinoh, which? 

(3) im6h, what ?—“itomoh” sometimes used, meaning 

more, “what’s the matter?” 

These are declined like substantives, there being no posses¬ 
sive case-ending. 

The plural of “who,” “tfimob,” is formed by adding the 
regular plural sign “hai,” “tfthaimoh.” 

This sign “hai” is placed next to the root “tfi” and before 
the “moh.” 

Demonstrative Pronouns. 

These are - 

(1) amhhai, this (1) a;na or shohai, kfihai, that 

(2) amahaihi, these (2) kuhaiku, those. 

(a) The plural is formed by inserting the plural sign in the 
middle of the word “finaa-hai-hi.” 

(b) “Kfihi” is very rarely used for “that;” kfihaikti being 
made to do duty for singular and plural. 

(e) Sometimes, but very rarely, “mi” “ it, she, he” is put 
in the place of “kuhi,” “that.” 
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Adjective Pronouns, 


These are— 

* (1) Other .... aching-r&mdAag. 

(2) Another ... mldAog.* 

(3) Everyone .. enkat-kat. 

(4) The same . .. mtYnkat. 

(5) So many .. idor. 

(6) How many .......... . idbrnfoh. 

(7) Such. shohai, ibid. 


4.—VERBS. 



On a former page it has been shown that adjectives are 
susceptible of verbal terminations, and in many cases, when 
used with l! to be,” take the place of the verb in a sentence; 
thus, “ it is a good jlnim,” “ loi asata,” or “ mi loi Asfttfi.” In 
this sentence the verb “is” does not appear, the tense termina¬ 
tion “t&” being affixed to the adjective, “tisa” “good.” 

Owing to the verb in Kuki-being interchangeable and in 
some cases compoundable with adjectives, other verbs and 
even separate affixes, the sense and force is often greatly en¬ 
hanced. Numerous examples will be given in order that the 
variations of the verb in this respect may be clearly demon¬ 
strated. 

The root of the verb, it will be seen, remains perfectly 
regular throughout the conjugation. 

As in Kachdri, the verb is found in its simplest form in 
the Imperative, that mood not taking a separate termination 
as in Kacba Naga. 

In common with Kachdri and Ndga, the temporal affix 
remains unchanged for all persons in both numbers; thus, 

“ rang,” the future termination, is the same for 1, thou, he, • ;i 
we, you, and they, t'ae nominative case termination in the 
sentence demonstrating the number and person of the verb. 
There is no irregular verb iu Kuki in the sense of a verb 
whose tense terminations vary, but the great difficulty lies in 
assigning the proper force to verbs compounded with other 
roots and affixes. 


The following is the conjugation of the verb “ hbuirbshe/’ 
“to be.” 


---,---— ■ S 

* “ Another,” “ aiidang,” is generally used in the sense of “another 
person ” or “ man.” In speaking of animals and inanimate objects 
“acting” or “ramd&ng” takes the place of “mid&ug;” “enkih-kilt," .“avoty 

one,” also means “each one.” 
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“A homroshe” to be. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

I —Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

Ge all6m, I am Geni Ah6m, we are. 

Nang Ahom, thou art NAngni 4h6m, you are. 

Mi ahom, he is Mihai Ahom, they are 

2—Past. 

Singular. Plural. 

G6 AkdmtA, I was, &c. Geni ahomta, we, &e. 

3—Future. 

Singular. Plural. 

G6 AhomrAng, or homrAng, GAni h6mrAng or homrAng, 

I shall be, &c. we, &c. 

4—Present Perfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

G6 tin A ahomta, I have, &e. Geni tin A Ahomta, we, &e. 

Progressive. —Tina Akbin kin horn, have been, &c. 

5—Past Perfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

G£ ahom jo’itA (joita), I bad, &c. Geni Ahom joita, we, &c. 

6—Future Perfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

Ge Ahom jhirang, I shall have, GAni Ahom jolrang, we, &c. 

IMPEKATIVE MOOD. 

Singular. a Plural. 

Ahomro (homro), be Ahomroi, be you. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

(1) Ge Ahom te, I may or can be Geni Ahom te, we, &c. 

Past. 

Singular. Plural. 

(2) Ge AhomtetA, I might, Geni Ahomteta, we, &c. 

would be. 

Present Perfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

%3) Ge Ah6mtAta, I, &c. Geni AhomtetA, we, &c. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

(1) G4 Ahomentei, if I am G4ni 4h6ment4, if we, &c. 

Past Tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

(2) G4 ahbmeutc, if I was Geni ahomente. if we, &c. 

Not used in other tenses. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present. —Ahomro she, to be, or horn roshe. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present.-- Ah6ml6, being. Perfect. —Ahomente ( or 4h6- 

menjfi), having been. 

Remarks. --Indicative Mood. 

(a) It has been mentioned’that the verb appears in its 
simplest forms in the Imperative (singular), but it will be 
seen that in the Present Tense the root is still more curtailed. 
This “ ahom ” in the tense in question is, perhaps, more of a 
colloquial form than anything else, as the sense would be as 
correctly conveyed by “ ahomro,” thus, “ge ahotnro ” I am. 

(A) The Future is given as “4h6mr4ng,” or “h6mr4ng.” It 
is here necessary to point out when the “ 4 ” should be retained 
and when omitted. 

(1) In the Indicative Present, when the form “ahom” is 
used, the “4 ” must always appear; should “ 4horar6” be used, 
the “4” may be omitted: thus, “gehomro,” I am. 

Exception.-— When the interrogative “mAh” is affixed, the 
“ 4” must be retained; thus, “nAng ahom,” or “4h6mr6m6b,” 
“you are,” and not “nang 4h6m (ro) moh.” 

(2) In answering a query the “4” is sometimes omitted, 
thus, “nang AhomrAngmfm?” “will you be?” “gehomrAng” 
“ I will be. ’ Here “ hbmrAng ” conveys a more complete sense, 
the sentence meaning “I (certainly) will be,” “(without doubt) 
will be.” In such cases it will be seen the verb gains consider¬ 
ably in force by the omission of the “ 4.” 

(3) In other cases the “ a ” is dropped for the sake of 
euphony: thus, in the Infinitive “Ahomroshe ” often appears 
as “h6mr&sh£,” the sense conveyed being exactly the same 
in either case. 


minis 
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(c) (1) The Present Pei’fect, is formed by placing “ tina ” 
before the verb; thus, “ g6 tiutl AhomtA,” ■“ I haye been,” “tinA,” 
means literally “before” or “formerly;” thus, “ge (I) tina 
(before or formerly) ahomta (was)”— 1- ' I formerly was” or “ 1 

have been.” 

(2) The progressive form “ tin& dkhin-kin hom(ahOmta),’ T 
“have been,” is rarely used: “akhin-km” points to a progress¬ 
ive action. 

(d) Past, Perfect. —This tense is formed in a peculiar way. 
The “&h6m,” “be,” is followed by “joica,” literally meaning 
“ finished,” “ completed.” The “joi,” it will be seen, takes the 
past termination; thus, “ge ah6m jo'ita,” “ I finished or com¬ 
pleted to be,” i.?.\ “ I had been.” 

(e) The Future Perfect .—This tense is formed in the same 
way as the Past Perfect: “ge ah 6m joirang,” “I shall completed 
to be,” i.e., “I shall have been.” 

“ Joi,” it will be seen, takes the future termination, “ ahum” 
remaining unchanged. 

Imperative Mood. 

(a) In this mood a plural termination is formed by 
adding “ i” to the singular, “ahomrfii” or “ homro'i,” “beyou.” 

The plural form is not in common use. 

Potential Mood. 

(a) This mood is only used in the present and past tenses, 
“Ah6mte,” jlhointetA.” 

The sign of the mood “te” is placed between the verbal 
root and the tense termination in the past. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

(a) In this mood the tense termination “ente” does not 
vary. The “ente” also appears in the perfect participle, 
“ AhomentS,” “having been. ” 

Agent. 

The agent or person doing is expressed by affixing “pu” 
and sometimes “pa." 

Thus, “ahompii,” “the stayer, the one staying.” 

“Ahdmraugpfi,’'“the one of will stay.” 

“Abompfihai,” plural, “the ones who stay or staying.” 

• “AhomrAngphhai,” plural , “the ones who will stay, 
&e.” 

“PA” may be substituted for “pit” in any of the above, 
without changing the sense. 
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Force given to Verbs, 

In order to give extra force to tlxe verb, the word “ganAfc” 
is frequently placed between the root and the tense termina¬ 
tion. This “ganAt” has no meaning of its own, but. when used 


with the verb, conveys a sense of completeness, and puts the 
question beyond doubt. 

Thus, “ gS Ahomrang,” “I will be or remain/’ 

“ GS Ahom-gSnAt-rang,” “I will (-without the least 
doubt, for certain, remain).” 

“Nang ahomrang,” “you will remain.” 

“ N An g ah 6 m gti. net- r& tig,” “you (must; it is settled) 
will remain.” 

“Nang Arot-ta,” “you ran away.” 

“Nang ardt-ganet-tA,” “(it is beyond doubt: 

beyond question) you ran away.” 

“Mi AhAngrAngmfih,” “will he come.’ 


“Mi ahongrang, or hongrang,” “he will come.” 


“Mi Ahong-gariAt-rang,” “ (it is certain) he will 
come.” 

The participles are largely used in Ruki, as is the 
case in Kachan and Kacha NAga. 

They are very often combined with the agent expressed 
by “pft” or “pa” already alluded to. 

Thus—(1) “The man 1 saw yesterday,” 

“ge tnijana arnupfi,” literally, “the one 
(man) yesterday seen (by) me.” 

“AmupftkA’’ is sometimes used in the place of 
“Am ftp A.” 

“ The deer when it saw the man ran away.” 

“SAjftk mirint amuenju Arot-ta.” literally, “the 
deer, seeing, or having seen, the man, ran away .” 
“The dak-runners have arrived.” 

“dakjongpu AtfingtA,” literally, “ the dak ones 
have arrived.” 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


Passive Voice- 

The passive voice, as in Kachari and Naga, is formed by 
prefixing the past, participle of the verb to the different tenses 
of (A) “niroshfi,” “to be,” “become.” 

The conjugation of (A) “niroshS,” “to become,” is quite 
regular. 

Agbieujii Anita( “ i am called: being called, &c.” 


Agoienjft Ani 
“Agoienjft AnitA” 


l 


“ I was called,&c.” 
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The negative force is given to the verb not by prefixing 
a word or syllable, but by affixing “rnftk,” “nimak,” to the 
verb. 


The conjugation of the verb “ homro,” “ to be,” in its 
negative form is given below 


(1) Present Tense. 
Singular. 

G6 ahbrn noni, I am not, be not 


(2) Past. 
Singular , 

Ge ahomta noni, t was not, &c. 


Plural. 

G4ni 4hm6a 6ni, 
we, &c. 


Plural. 

Geni ahomta noni, 
we, &c. 


(3) Future. 

Ge ahomang (ni) mak 1 

A &1&0 , 1 will not, &c. 

Ahointe rang nimak ) 

(4) Present Perfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

G4 tinft 4h6mm4k, I have not Geni tina ahommak, 

we, &c. 

(5) Past Perfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

Ge ahom joimaiing, I had not, &c. Geni ah 6 m j6im4. 

iing, we had not, &c» 

(6) Future Perfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

Ge 4h6m j6ln6ni, 1 shall not Geni ahom joinoni, 

have, &c. we, &c. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular. a Plural. 

Ahom-noro, be not. Ahom norb'i, be not (you). 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

(1) Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

G4 4h6mte nbni, I may not, or can’t G4 4homte noni, 

we, &c. 
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(2) PAST. 

Singular. 

Ge iihbmte tfncni, I might, 
or could not, &c. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

(1) Present. 
Singular. 

Gd ah dm ndente jf I am not 
(2) Past and other tenses not used. 


Plural. 

Geni ahdrnte 
t4n6ni, we, &c. 


Plural. 

Geni ahdm ndente, 
we, &c.. 


PARTICIPLES. 

Present. Ahdm (mak) Id (very rare), not being. 

Perfect. Ahdm ndenjrt, not been, having not been, &e. 

INFINITIVE. 

Present. Ahdm ndrdshd, not to be. 

Remarks. 

(a) “Mak’’ and “inimfik” are the true negatives, though 
as seen in the verb above, a considerable variation in the nega¬ 
tive sign takes place, “no,” “ndni” being substituted for “mak,'’ 

(£>) In the Present Tense we see “ndni” and not “ mak” 
as the negative sign; “ge a horn mak” could be understood, 
though not grammatically correct. It is probable, however, 
that it would beeonibunded with “gedmhk,” meaning “not I,” 
i.e., some one else. 

(c) In the same manner in the Past Tense it would not 
do to substitute “mak” for “ndui,” as in the former case “ge 
ahdmtamak” might convey the sense “it was not I,” and not 
“I was not.” 

(d) In the future two forms are in use (1) “ ni m&k,” and 
(2) hhdcn terang nirnak.” 

The latter, though used for “I will not,” conveys the 
sense of “will not (be able),” and should in reality belong to 
the Potential Mood., 

(e) In the Present Perfect “mak” appears as the negative 
sign, and “ndni” does not appear. 

(/) The Past Perfect is formed in a peculiar way: “gd 
4hdm jd'ita,” “I had been,” does not appear as “ge ahdm jd'itf- 
mak,” which would be the regular negative form, but as “ge 
4hdm jd'imaung,” “I had not been.” The past termination “t&” 
is dropped and the “k” in “mak,” while “ting” is added. Both 
are dropped for the sake of euphony; thus, “dhdrnjditaraakung.” 
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form would be hard to pronounce as one word, 
would sound anything but well. 

(g) In the Future Perfect, the future sign “rang” is 
dropped, and “noni” affixed. The context in both this case 
and the former is supposed to show in wliat tense the verb is. 

Remarks on Imperative. 

The singular (negative) is formed by prefixing “no” to 
the “ro;” thus, “Miongrb,” “ah6m (no) r'6." The plural in the 
same manner is formed by prefixing “no” to “roi;” thus, 
“fihfimroi” be (you), “ahbin (n6) r6'i ” be not (“you.”) 

Potential Mood. 

(a) The tenses of this mood, in the negative verb, are 
formed by affixing “noni,” 

Subjunctive Mood. 

(a) In this mpod the negative sign is affixed to the root of 
the verb, and between it and its tense termination “n6ni” 
appears as “n6.” 

Participles. 

(a) The form “ Ahomtnakle” is rare, Abomnoenjft being 
in common use for both Present and Perfect. 

Infinitive Mood. 

As in the Imperative, the “r6” is preceded by “n6,” the 
sign of the Infinitive “shay” following. 

There is so great a license allowed in the use of the 
negative signs that it is difficult in all cases to lay 
down hard-and-fast rules, but the above examples will have 
shown the sign as generally used. 

Causative Verbs. 

(a) These are formed by the root of the verb (the princi¬ 
pal verb) followed by “pegro” (pcro) “to give” in its various 
tenses; thus, “en-p6ro,” “show,” “en-perosM,” “to show,” “to 
give to see,” “en-perang,” or “perang,” “will show, will give 
to see.” 

( b) Relation of cause and effect. —The relation of cause 
and effect is expressed by the woi*d “kanjft,” thus,— 

“ Misti arhat kanju ahomm&k.” 

“ On account of the son’s heat did not come.” 

“ Ru arhat ktinjfi sharaak.” 

“ On account of the heavy rain is bad.” 

“ Ana kAnj u Ahomnom,” 

“ By reason of, or on account of, sickness cannot come. ” 
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(a) As already mentioned, verbs are oompoundable 
with other verbs, and even separate affixes, the sense and force 
being greatly enhanced. 

I he following examples will illustrate the various changes 
undergone by the verb in these cases:— 

(7>) The sense of repetition is conveved. not by affixing 
another word, but by inserting “nog” between the root of the 
verb and the tense termination, in all moods, except the 
Imperative and Infinitive. In these latter “nbgrd,” the full 
form, sometimes appears:— 

(1) “ fire (thong (nog) rang,” “ I will return,” lit.. “I 

will (again) come.” 

Isang ahong (nog) ta,” “you have returned” or 
“you returned,”^'/., “you have (again) come.” 
“ Geni to (nog) rang,” “vve will re-do,” lit., “ — 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 


will again do.” 


‘vve 


“ Nang to (nog) ta,” “you have re-done,” lit., “you 
have done again” or “again done.” 

- In the Imperative and Infinitive Moods— 

(1) Ahong-nbgro, or fihongro-nbgrb, “come again.” 

As a rule, the first “r6” is dropped, and it would be 
perhaps as well not to consider the Imperative and Infinitive 
as exceptions; but to look upon them as following the other 
moods, and inserting “ndg” between the root and tense termi¬ 
nation: thus, in the Infinitive “ ahbngnogroshc,” “ to again 
come,” “to come again,” and not “ Mi6ngro-n6gr6siie“ to 
come again.” 

_ ( c ) A- sense of haste is conveyed by the insertion of 
“rat” between the verbal root and tense termination, thus— 

(1) “Mi ahbngta” “he is come: has come.” 

(2) “ Mi 4hong (rat) “ he is quickly come: come 

i&»” quick; or come in haste.” 

“ come you quick: in haste, 


( 8 ) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 


4h6ng 


“ Nang 

(l’at) rc>.” 

“ Genifih6ng(r&t) 
t&.” 

“ Mng ahong (rat) 
noro,” 

“ fire ahong (rat) 
mak.” 


at 


once come. 

“ we have come at once.” 


or 


“ you come not quickly,’ 

“do not come quick.” 

“ I have not come in iiaste, oi 
quickly.” 
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using the negative signs “mak” and “no” or 
of “not quick,” i.e , “slowly,” is conveyed, but 
way of stating this is by replacing “ nit” by 


( 1 ) 

“ Ge&hbng (jam) t&” 

u I have corae slowly, 5 ’ 


le n u ti ot fast/ 5 

( 2 ) 

“ Ntag 4hong (jam) r&ng 

“will you come 

mbh?” 

slowly?” i.e., not 
fast, U m6h”=sigu 




of interrogative ” 

( 3 ) 

“ Geni ahdng-jamrang ” 

u we have come slowly*’ 


(e) A very great emphasis is given to the verb by the 
use of the word “ vftki inserted between the root and termi¬ 
nation. thus— 

(1) “Ahdng (vak'i) ro ” “come fright) here,” “come 

close here,” “ exactly 
here,” &c. 

(2) “ Ge fd)ong (vak'i) rand ” “ I will come exactly there 

or here.” 

(3) “ N&ng ahSng (vak'i) ta” “you have come right here 

Or there,” or “exactly here 
or there.” 


(/) The sense of ‘‘ very,” “ very much,” “ exceedingly,” 
&c., is given to the verb by “ Mk,” thus,— 

(1) “Annul” “is ill” (“ana,” dl, “til,'’ verbal termination 

with root suppressed). 

“ Oaii (Mk) tk,” “ is very or exceedingly ill.” 

(2) “Al-lahta,” “is fur.” 

“Al-lfih (Mk) tet,” “is very far.” 

(3) “Anaita,” “is near.” 

“ Audi (Mk) t&,” “ is very near, ” “ quite close.” 

In the above examples “ill.” “far,” and “near” are com¬ 
pounded with the verb, and then again compounded with the 
word “ Mk.” 

(g) In certain cases “ne-bk” is used to express the super¬ 
lative “very” or “exceedingly,” “very much/’ &c„ thus— 

(1) “Ge nebkiA” “ is very sweet (to eat),’ 1 “ exceedingly 

sweet.” 

(2) “ Mi genedkt4” “ it (the fruit or vegetable) is very 

sweet,” “exceedingly sweet.” 



(«) The sense of “ must” is given to the verb in the 
following way 

(1) “Ge Sthbng r&ng,” “ I will come.” 

“ G6 hongr&ng-geni,” “I will come certainly,” “ I 
must come,” “it is settled I will come,” &c. 

5.—ADVERBS. 

The Adverbs are of the following kinds— 

(1) Manner. 

(2) Time. 

(3) Place. 

(«) Adverbs of Manner, 

These are— 

How itinmob. 

Quickly enrangro. 

Ably: well asft (&s&t&). 

Thus (in this way) ne&ng Mn. 

In that way hhmiha (n&mflMngehbn'), ' 

Many fittini. 

Few fttomtk 

Slowly . to'i a jam. 

Alone enk&tvai. 

Badly sharnak jeah. 

Adverbs.in Kttki do not, as a rule, take tense terminations 
directly attached to their own root, the verbal root being 
omitted, in the way they do in ICachcha Naga, thus, it is not 
correct to say “heanghint/l” for “ Leanghin 4homta.” “ it is in 
this way,” “ like this.” 

(A) Adverbs of Time. 

To-day avOn. 

To-morrow nangthk. 

Yeterday mi. jam 

The day after nangtukpen. 
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Here 

There 

Where 

Within 

Behind 

Above 

Below 


?tt An. 

anitinanitin. 
aitigainoli: aitig&mAh.* 

tinii. 

Hrnlnga laganft. 
enrftngro. 

AshdtiL 
itigmoh. 
jing&h. 

(c) Advebbs of Place. 

hitingah. 

shbskon, also shoting. 
kotmgmoh. 
ashung (ah), 
en firing (ah''; enfmg&h. 

atangah. 


Now 
Always 
Sometimes 
Before 
Afterwards 
Soon 
Late 
When 
In the morning 


Elsewhere &ddng&. 

j? ar Alhiih. 

Near an-n&i. 

Some of these adverbs take verbal terminations directly 
affixed to the root; thus, “an-mi,” “near;” “an-nMtA,” “is near. 


A-PREPOSITIONS. 


The words corresponding to the English prepositions 
follow the noun as they do in Kachari and in Nftga, and never 
precede it. They are :— 


Among 


Around 


Behind 

Between 

Below 

With 

Without 


For 


From 

To 


kril&h flsftpg. 

“ervailtfi,,” sometimes pro¬ 
nounced “erv&M.” 
ennftng. 

&lai'4h. 

anftid. 

j&npCii. ' i 

hbftitd (having or being 
. nothing). 

it&, as “for what,” tmato or 
x-ito. •. 

All. 


* Lit., “at times, at times.’ 
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In rim.* 

Up to gen shuck,f 

Like (like this) idorhi. 

On account of, or &nl4h. 

for this reason. 

After en-nftng. 

“Against” as in Ndga, is denoted generally by the locative 
case as “ting (ah) arnelta, he leans (against the tree).” 


7.—CONJUNCTIONS. 

The Conjunction is very rare, the participle taking its 
place; thus, “I went, and returned,” “genifet&iih” or (geg&leah)J 
“gaMngnogta,” literally “I having gone returned.” Because 
(for that ) neh&nghi. 

“Until,” or “so long as,” is expressed in the following 
manner:—“ K&m n&tdm&shing,” “ work until you do.” Here 
the “ na, ” preceding the “'to” is put in apparently merely for 
the sake of euphony ; “ma” is the negative “toma.” “not doing,” 
thus literally the sentence should be translated “ work while 
you not doing,” equal to “work until you do.” 

The disjunctives “neither” and “nor” are not expressed: 
“n&ng hongrnak,” “geni hongm&k,” “you came not,” “I came 
not.” 

8—INTERJECTIONS. 

The more common of these are— 

Hush! jbng-norb! lit., “ don’t speak.” 

Alas! hai! 

Bravo! asajik! 

Hallo! 61! 

PART III-SYNTAX- 

It is very difficult in a language so little known as Kuki 
to lay down a complete Syntax; and, though a few rules are 
given below as a guide, the student will in most cases be able 
to form a more correct idea of the formation of the language and 
the variations the parts of speech undergo^ when brought into 
syntactical relation with one another, from the illustrative 
sentences attached. 

* “Ri)&” means “inside” in certain cases; also in “tho middle,” 
“amidst,” “among.” 

f “ Gfin shftok,” meaning literally “until reached,”’* until got to. 

} This “gegateali” is idiomatic. 
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General Rules. 

( a) The verb does not agree in person and number with 
its subject; but remains unchanged, the plural or singular sig* 
nifiean.ee being conveyed by the subject. 

(b) The adjective follows a noun. 

(c) When two verbs come together, the former must, be 
in the Infinitive Mood. 

(d) An a general rule ideas in Kuki are conveyed in as 
few words as possible, but an ellipsis is not allowable when 
the employment of it would occasion obscurity or weaken the 
force of the sen tence. 

(e) The interrogative is shown, not by an inflection of 
the voice, but by affixing a word to the sentence. This word 
“tm&bf” Has ho Separate'meaning of its own. This “m6h,” as 
a sign of interrogation, should never be omitted, as the sgnse 
of a sentence might be completely changed. 

“Asd,” for example, in spite of any inflection, would almost 
always be taken by a Kuki to mean “ it is good,” and that'the' 
fact of its being was beyond question: “fis&mbh” would show 
the interrogation. 

Sentences illustrating the use of the Noun or Substantive. 

1.—NOUNS. 

(a) Gender. 

(The men and women) have . (mirimhai, nfivenghai) fihbng- 
como,; tft. 

(The girls and boys) are play- • (dbngmA tehai), rutartehai 
• mg. erdaile. 

(The.buffalo) is savage. (shtfloi) hhaitft. 

There are (buffs and cows). (ajftl, sbrb&t dnrtpang) &hdm* 

t&, 

(Men and women) are working, (mirireihai, nfifenghai) k&m- 
!l||us • table. 

(The old man) has come. (tarpA) AhongfA. 

(The old woman) has come. (tarmi) AhOngtA. 

The married (men and women) (mimnhai, nuvenghni) daumA 
do not dance. umanpa^rfitarAuiAnf lAm 

mak. 

* D-'i'imfi Sniftnpft, lit., goiter of a wife, 
t li&t&r&iuftn, fit.,, getter, of husband. 
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( b ) Number. 



(The children) are 
bathing 

f A man) hm come 
(The men) hay. ecorne 
Where is the (jnithan)? 

The (mithans) are in the jun- 
gle, 

(The villager) is coming 


(naitehai) ershil. * 

(mirim) ab6ng-t4. 

(imrimhai) ahongta. 

(shil) k6tingmoh?f 
(shilhai) r4mah ahfixn.J 

[k fill ai (k 4 ml ri m ) ] ah Ang ¬ 

le, 


The villagers (have come) 

Where is (the woman)? 
Where a,re (the women)? 

I hear (a tiger) 

I heard (tlie tigers) 

Is (the dog) barking? 
(The dogs) are barking 


[ k u hai ( k u tniri mhai) ] 

ahongta. 

(nftveng) kotingmoh fahom)? 
( nu venghai) kAtingm 6h 

(ah Am)? 

ge (kamgei) ganrit.§ 
ge (k4mgeihai) ganrittft. 

(hi) enrarnoh. 

[uiliai] enram [enr4mle]. 


(0 

Where does he live (in the vil¬ 
lage) ? 

Is he coming (from his house) ? 
Cut (with a knife) 

(Give me) a plantain 

The deer came (from thejua- 



The men (of that village are) 
strong 


Case. 

mi (kftah) (kotingmAii- 
ahom) koinmAh 4hAm?{| • 
(in4t&, fxhong (11) in oh ? 
(g^tilri&lA) jernrA. 

(geali) mot pero (pArA). 
(raanUa ) s&jAkhai ahongta. 

ge 1 (mihaiah) shorn 4pet4 
{ (4pegt4) am4hai Ah. 
shohaikiiata iniriixihai ern4k 
4hom. 


in the past 


* “Brain!,” the verb in this sentence, commonly appears 


tense. 

t In this sentence the verb is understood and expressed, lit, “where 
mahanf a 

t “Ahom/’— see.* 

\ “Ganrlt” is peculiarly idiomatic, “anrli” is “ to hear// generally, 
with the “gfm” it signifies that the person speaking hears. This “ghn” 
appears before a great number of verbs, and invariably conveys the 
same sense. 

|| “Koinmoh, 1 - lit., hi what house ? 
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Take wood (from the fire) 

I will shoot (a pigeon) 

Bring (them) some water 

I come (from the plains) 

(His child) is dead 
The man’s head was broken 
There are no fish (in the river) 
It is (his) cow 
It is (my) duty 

The owner (of the house) has 
not come 
Give (me) a little 
Strike (a match) 

Boil (the water) 

Give him (a gun) 

Buy a spear (from the shop¬ 
keeper). , 

There is nothing (in the house) 


(mfifitfi) ting lfirfi. 
gfi (perbhli) kfiprfing. 


dfti 


{»•! ***• 
ge (phaifitfi) ahftngtfi. 
niitnfi fimfi nfiitfi fititfi. 
(mirim) lftf filu akoitfi. 
(duikfingfih) gSnfi fimfik \ 
(am4) serhat fihfim. 

(gfilnfi) kfim about, 

(sfikor) § fijongpft filifing- 
mfik. 

fijin (gfifih) pero (pfirfi). 
(mfiji) entfiro. 

(dht) rnefili filfimr6. [j ’ 
fimfikfi (silai) pfirfi. 
(gAlfi-fijfingpfifitfi fitfi fife 


(mfih) nfinfim fimfik 


ADJECTIVES. 


A (good) jhhm 
A (deep) river 
A (bad) man 

A (high) hill 
Is he (strong) 

The liquor (is good) 
Bring a (long) cane 


loi (fisfi). 

dftik fing (fintfiktfi). 
mirim (shamfik) 
lurntung (fishe). 
fimfifih (ernak) fihfirntfimfih * * * § ** [[ 
or ami (firhfittfi). 
jfi (fisatfi). 

firing (ashfi) * # hfingjfi'irfi. 


Adjectives (Comparison of). • 

Men are (taller) than women miritnhai, nftvenghfii (fishfiol). 
Boys are (stronger) than girls naipfinghai, dfingmfitehai (fir* 

hfitfil). 

* Also “mibaishh,” “ fimfibaishfi.” 

t The sign of the possessive is omitted tor the sake of euphony. 

% The verb is here understood. 

§ See f. 

II Lit., make warm. 

1! Lit., has be strength ? 

** Ihe verbal term termination is added to the adjective “fiaA” 
"good.” 
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He is (the bigger) of the two 
This house (is larger than that) 
The elephant is ( stronger) than 
the rhinoceros. 

This is (sweeter) than that 
These hills are (higher) than 
those „ 

This is the (last) of all 
Give me (the largest) 

Which is (the biggest) ? 

This is the (largest) house 


enniah amu (alinol), 
dnifihai in, shohai in (41in61). 
shaipui gendd (firhatol) 

firnfibai, shdhai (attVihl), 
4tnahaihi l&mtftng, * kithaiku 
l&mtfing (asiieol), 
ftmihai (hlintak). 
g&\h (ftlintfik) p6r&. 
imoh (alintak). ? 

£trn& in (alintak). 


Adjectives, Numeral. 


Bring (forty coolies) 

Only (three men) have come 
I shot (two deer) 

Buy (six fowls) 


(mirim shommili) h6ngjoir&. 
(mirim entum) vai ahongta. 
ge (s&jftkenni) &kfipt&. 

(hr garflk) erjaro. 


P R ONOTJN S.— Personal. 


(I) shall go 
(We) are coming 
(He) is alone 
Where are (you) going 
Where are (they) 

Will (you) come 
Have you seen (my) dog 
Give (me) the gun 
Show me (his) house 
(We) can see 


(ge) fhrhng. 

(g6ni) ahor.g (hhongle). 

[timh (mi)] enkht vai, (thorn, 
(nhng) kdtingmfih nitbf? 
(hmhhai) kdtingmoh hhomPJ 
(riling) (thong r&ng m<>h? 
(gemh) fii fun (Ham oh ? 
shelai [geah, (geni)] per6. 
(hmh§) in ermfkfL 
(g&ni) enr6td. 


* The noun very often remains in the singular with a plural 

significance. „ , , „ ... A „ . , 

f “ Fele ” would be the regular form of the verb: the Te is drop¬ 
ped, as is often the case when the present, participle is used. The 
•< n i ” is purely idiomatic, and is used apparently for the sake of 

1 J The si*m of the interrogative might be attached to the verb, and 
the “ in6h ” being dropped from the “ koting, ” thus, “ kdtSngfthfimm&h 
would bo quite correct. ' „ 

$ The sign of the possessive is rarely used with he, she, it. 






There is (nobody) in the village kfiah (tiite ah 01 nraa'kai). 

(Hon many) have gone? (iddrmdh) af'cia r 

(How many) tigers did you see? kamgei (idonndh) amftta?* 

' VERBS. 

Active, 

The men (have cut) the paddy mvrimhai bhhom (4ta). 

Men and women (live) in the mivimhai, nhvenghai fcMh 
village - |'4h6m6n (&hdmtfe=^livmc, 

or alidm—-live]. 

He (goes) to-morrow nAgtftk (ferAng).t 

Are you (eating)? nang bfi (ftnegmoh) ? 

I)o you (sleep) In thehouse? in&h nftng (ne) (jAfentnoh)? 
Do you (live) in the hills? Mmthnghh (or h&?6k) % 

'( Ahdmmoh, or ahhmlm md 




njoh, 


* “Arhtp&bai” means literallv the x '^runners away* ” 
t “ The mala seen by you/’ lit, 

• H The comm g men h have returned, hi, 

I u Tukhngmofa” takes the place of “ tftmob, aia, ” (< from whom?” 

• idiomatic. 

{! LiL ** one: one, "each one.” 

“ TOtc ahOrntwiiliai ie very idiomatic, it signifies “ there is not 
one who remains,” 

* The (t vou ” is here understood, 
f “V^ go. ” 

t “ H&sdk” means “in the hills ” in oontmdiftiinction to u in the 
■ • " plains/' 
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^ Jad gone) away (tina ateta).^ 

Are thev (cutting) grass? amahai (Ihoi ajunmoh) ? 

He (went) to the plains yester- ama phaiah (afeta), miAhu, 


They 7 have all (come) to the amahai arengAh kMh 
village 

Will you (cut) the jhilms? nang 16! (jfmrangmoh) ?* * * § 

I (will bring) the men in the ge_ kolo'iah mirimhai (h6ng- 
evening. joining). 

Next month I (will send) them ge tAkatah amahai (thir- 

rang). 

When are you (to give) the nang etigmOh mirimhai (pe- 


men? 

They (will) all come 

(Go) to the village now 
I (will go) there at once 
(Tf) you (go) you will be paid 


rAng) or (peroshe)? 
amAhai ArAngAh (alxbng- 
rftng). 

atun kiiah (fero). 
ge atftn shoshdn (ferAng). 
nang afiente shum (man- 

n rftng)f. 

(Had) I (gone) it would have ge tin A (afeinte Afeai) asa- 
been well. taj. 

You (could) work. nang kam (toteta). 

He goes (to search) for deer ama sAjuk (jongrAshe afc. 
(Having arrived) I shall stop (gctungah) gehomrang§. 

Passive Voice. 

Doer (are found) in the jungles sAjukhai rain ah (ahomle). 
They (are caught) in traps Amahai pungAh (ashumle). 

It (had been) shot with a gun am A, shelaile (akapta). 
(Having been caught) I was (Ajailenju) sAjar Arnanta||. 
punished 

On account of the child I (was naite Aniah ge (ma) (natir- 
not sent) mAk).^] 

* “ Junroslie ” takes the place of “jemroshe, ” “to cut” when 
referring to jhtirn and jnngle-cutting generally, 

t “ Shfim mfmr&ng, ” lit., “will got money.” 

t “Afeai” is used for “ had I gone; if I had gone-:” “ AsAta,” “it 
was good,” lit., and not “ it would have been well.” 

§ This sentence is peculiarly idiomatic; w “I,” is attached to the 
verb “tungroshe,” “to arrive,” and the word for “to,” in,” i.e “ah,” 


is 


affixed to the root of the verb; we thus have a compound of pronoun, 
verb, and loc: sign “ah;” the only translation this compound is suscep¬ 
tible of is “X arrive to,” or “arriving to.” 

|| Lit , received punishment. 

If “Atir” is the root of the verb; the “n” is added for euphony’s 

sake. 


E 
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Negative Verbs. 

He (comes not) from the arm ktiata (aMngmdk). 
village 


<SL 


I (will not go) 

Are you (not going) out ? 
The} 7 (will not arrive) 

1 (could not get) the coolies 
It (will not) rain. 

Is it (not raining)? 

I (cannot go) this morning 
Can you (not g#) now? 

I (had not) a gun to shoot 
with 

(Had) they (not) guns ? 


ge (afenoni).* * * § 

nang kolai&h [(&) fSmlikmSh] ? 
ara&hai (atungrnak). 
mirim (amannoni). 
rh (atdmak or ru atondni). 
rft (dtomakmbh) ? 
ge avim jingah (Afenoni). 
atun, nang (af^nonmdh) 
gMh shelai (4homm^kt&). 


w shelai (omaktamoh) ?J 

Why did they (nor come) ? itomdh (&h6ngmak) ? 

Very often tense terminations are omitted when a verb is 
used in its negative form ; the sense in which the verb is 
intended to be used being gathered from the context. 

Other "V erbs. 


He has (done nothing what 
soever) 

It is of the (very best) 

He (is very ill) 

You are exceedingly bad 
It is exceedingly good 
There is nothing to fear 
It (is very large) 


&ma (kamite tomak). 

dsEUAk (dsaSltak). 
(an&b&k). 
nang sh&loitak. 
asatak • asaoltak. 
etftjimdk. 
tima (alinb&k).§ 


Th (hS] [ “ eX “ edingljr 1111 } totting (tashtagMk). 

It (is quite close) (Unaiteng). 

It (is very far) (allahbak). 

(Will you) (come back again)? nang [(a) hongnograngmoh]? 
I shall go again ge afenogmng. 

You run back again n&ng firdtndgro. 

Shoot again: fire again ak&pnogro. 

* The negative is shown here by a I cannot go,” instead of 
“ will not,” 

t (< Afenonirnoh ” sometimes appears in a curtailed form, the 
final “1” being omitted, “&f6nonmoh. 5 ’ 

} “ Were there no guns ?” “they ” understood. 

§ The verb is all there is understood. 
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rising 4k4ph6grangmdh ? 
kam (ap4mp6'in4jo r it4m6h) ? 
amahai (4) feranganni. 


ADVERBS. 


n4ng 4h6ngenrangro # anni. 
ge itinm6k ferang ? 
amahai itinmoh ahongrang ? 
4jint6, ajinte 4hom. 
nangma nafe4j4m.f 
ehanghing kam toro. 
geni 4v4n afer4ng. 
sxma nagthk (4) fcr4ng. 
geni jing41i aferhng. 
lamtftng tangah. 
k4 dhikong 4s4k4h. 

prepositions, conjunctions, interjections. 


You must come quickly 
How shall I go ? 

How will they come ? 

There are only a few 
You walk slowly 
Do the work in this way 
We will go to-day 
He goes to-morrow 
We will go in the morning 
It is below the hill 
The village is above the river 


I have come from the village 
Go to the village 
I went up to the deer 
It is like a tiger 
On account of the rain I did 
not come 

Because you did not come, 
you are punished 
He, therefore, left the village 
Alas! he is dead 
Hallo! come here 
Hush! he will hear 
Well done! Bravo! 


ge kMt4 4h6ngt4. 
k44h fer6. 
ge saj 4kah 4fet4. 
k4mgei d6r. 

Irhatoah ahongmak.J 

) 4h6ngm4k je4h (k4nj4) 
j 4mant4 (nam4nta). 
4m4 4ngkan kMm4kt4. 
h<s! (hai) 4tit4. 

6i! h6ngr6. 
j6ng-n6r6 enritrdng. 

4sa ! 4s4jik! 


saj4r 


General conversation with a villager. 

Where is your village ? n4ngkh k6tingm6h? 

How many houses are there ? in id6rm6h ahom? 

There are forty sh6m mili 4h6m. 

* “ enrang ” is equivalent to “ r&t,” quickly; quick, 
t The “nS” is inserted for the sake of euphony, the sentence reads 
“ your walk is slow.” 

t “kanjd” show cause, thus, “rti 4t& k&njft,” “because it rained 
or on account of rain,” “ kunjil ” may also be said to take the place of 
“and so,” i.e., it rained “and so” I did not come (came not). 
“ Kiinjfi ” does not always appear, however, as in the sentence, which 
perhaps might be translated freely as “ in the rain, I came not.” 

E 2 
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<SL 


tn ™f%Hhese how many pay revenue ? idormoh k4j4n& 4pek ? 
Thirty-five shorn-thm ringah. 

&r oh) do yo ° pay ! iDkw - id4m ' 5h w 

Two rupees each house ink at darni. 

Is the land about you good ? erneng asamoh ? 

Not very good : not very bad shab&kommak: 4sa.de. 

Last year we got plenty (much) mihikiim 4t4m amanta. 

Are there many tigers ? kamgei a tarn 4homm6h? 

Yes ! we fear them greatly &h6m geni gejibAk. 

Do they carry off (seize) men ? mirira kamgei Afhkmoh ? 

' this 6 y^ enll " TCbeen *° ke ° j mirim < k4 “ to ) 8“ 

Have you no guns in the | kMh shllaUMmm4b? . 
village r ) 

We have, but we cannot shoot ) Ah6m, kanju Ak4pnoni. 

the tiger. He is very cunning.) Kamgei afingbakta. 

Your village must supply five ) nangmS. ku bAfai maund 
maunds of rice ) ringah perangenni. 

Where shall we take the rice ? bAfai k6tingrn6h atakrang? 
Take it to Gonjong Gonjongah takr6. 

Give the coolies to-morrow jinglh mMm -fe*. 

morning ) ° ° 

How many coolies are required? mirim idormoh nangrang? 
There is a puja in the village. kuah aserta. 

| shfin ij4moh or idormoh t6r- 


How long will it last ? 




rang: 


Five days shfin ringah. ^ 

What is your case nangma j6ng imoh. 

My rice has been stolen gema bfif'ai anrukta. 

Wnen ? itigAhm&h. 

Ye t ^ay evening I caught thej^^ ^ g ^ lta . 


Your case will be taken up 
to-morrow 

Bring all your people 
Are the jhums burned ? 

No! there is still a month left 
Is your cotton good ? 

Yes, very good 

What is the price a maund ? 

Four rupees 


jnfigtfik nfingma j6ng shilrstng. 

arengah hfingjoiro. 

16i 4h4lt4m6h ? 
ahalmak, takat bAki abom. 
pat asiimoh ? 
asfibak. 

maund kat idor m6h ? 
dar mili. 


Lit., “are there any guns in the village?” 
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Is there aDy shikar here ? 
Deer, tiger, and pig 
Come out with me to-morrow 
to shoot deer 

Are there any fish in this 
river 

Now there are a few 
In the rains there are many 
Can you get them ? 

Will it rain to-day ? 

No ! not this month 
Send for your headman 
There are two headmen 
Send for both 
Sir, one is ill 
Bring up the other 
He is in the jhum , but will 
return in the evening 
Tell me when he comes 
Have you a wife ? 

Yes : l married last year 
Where are your children ? 
They are in the house 
Do they work ? 

Yes: a little (do a little) 

Do you eat opium ? 

No: it is not our custom 
Are they Kaeharis or N&gas ? 
They are Kukis 
From what village ? 

1 do not know 
Come again in the evening 
Bring the headman with you 
Is there any sickness in the 
village ? 

Three men have died this 
year. 


<§L 


lh tin go h sha alionmioh ? 
saj ilk, kamgei, vok ah 6 m. 
)n 4 gtfik gejanpui hongro: 
j s&jftk* * * § kapr&ng. 

jdili dfingah }^" 4 &b6mxn6h - 

athn gijina 4hom. 
fffr&h dtain ah 6 m. 

4m&nt6; Amantemoh ?f 
avfin ruto rang mob ? 
am a taah rfi atomak. 
gall in go'iro (call), 
g&lim enni &hom. 
enni g 6 'ir 6 . 
enkat anata. 

4d4ng (midang) h&ng j 6 ir&. 
loia’u ah 6 m, kolbiah fihong 


nograng. 


ahongle jongr 6 . 
daurnd Umantamoh ? 
rainlkum dauma alagtd. 
nait 6 hai kbting m 6 h ? 
inah 4h6m ? 
kill a a to (atomoii) ? 

&jin, ajin kam ato. 
gani afakmoh? 

&fak (or afa) rnak: bal&m nimak. 
g&j&rim&h mirong rn 6 h ? 
Rangkholhai ah 6 m. 
tftmbh kfi or tfikfimoh?| 
g 6 t.ehai. 

k 61 61 Ah ahongnogrb. 
galim j4n pffiah hong joir 6 . 
kMh ana ahom m 6 h ? 

kumin§ mirirn entfim atitd. 


* “ sa jiik” refers to big deer, sambar. “ S£tki” is a barking deer, 

f “You” is understood. 

1 Either “tfimohkfr ” or “tukurnbii" is correct, but the latter is 
perhaps the more common. 

§ “ This year,” “ last year, ” are expressed by different words, 
"ktimin,” “minikffm.” 







One died from cholera 
Were they young men? 

Yes: they were unmarried. 
Did they die in the plains or 
in the hills ? 

They died in the village 
When do you leave ? 

Early to-morrow and return 
the next day. 

I have brought some plantains 
1 can show some shikar 
There are deer and bear 
We will go to the place later 

What work is vour village 

*> © 

doing this year ? 

We are working on the road 
On which road ? 

On the old road 
You must work for two 
months 

What is your mauzaddr’s 
name ? 

Have you seen the Sahibs ? 
Cut the grass and posts now 
Bring some fowls and eggs 
There are none in my house 
Men are wanted for soldiers 
How many gods are there ? 
Three or four and many evil 
spirits. 

On sickness do you sacrifice 
to the good or the bad 
spirits ? 

In sickness to the bad 


enkat faibft at&* * * § atita. 
kmkhni riitarte aj&ngrang 
m6h ? f 

daurn& Al&mak. J 
phai&h &titara6h h&sokah 

Mt& ? 
kfi&h &tit&. 
itigmoh fer&ng? 
n&gtuk jing&h 4fenog4h 

ah6ngn6grang. 
ge mot 4h6ng joit.4. 
g6 sM errnfirang. 
s&juk shabbm ahom. 
lag&n geni shoshbn ferang. 
kfirnin n&ngma kfi im&li kam 
ent6? 

l&mpfti (dh) kam &t6 (gat6). 
k614mm6h ?§ 
lapui mirMh. 
tani kam t6-rang gani.|| 

m6zftri erming im&ni ? 

s&bhai amfitS, moh ? 
naidi chopui atftn atr6. 
ar 4rdfii hfmgjoiro. 
g6m& in&h 6-m&k. 
sepfii kam toroshe mirirn ajong. 
p&tinhai id6rrnoh ahom? 
entftm mill &hom, p&tin 
shamak atam. 

4nale (&n& ahoml6) asfi p&tin 
at6 shamak patin atomoh ? 

Ana 6homle^[ shamak patin at6. 


* “faibft” means, lit %) “wind.” Cholera is believed by the Kukis to be 
caused by a bad wind. 

t The verb understood, 

t Lit,, “they had not wives.” 

§ Idiomatic, the root of “kotingmoh,” “where,” is prefixed to the 
root of “lamkui,” “road,” thus “koiam”=“where road,” “ what road,” 
or “which road.” 

|| Lit n “it is necessary you will work.” 

II Lit,) “being ill.” 
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faji* ilingle A.sfl patin ato.f 


offer to the good gods on 
planting our paddy 
When a man dies, what is done 
with the body ? 

It is always burned 
Where do you burn it? 

Near the villages 
Why not in the village? 

It is not customary 
How many wives can a man 
have? 

One only 

Can he leave his wife? 

No: he cannot leave her 
Who inherits the property? 
The sons only will get 
Do the daughters receive no¬ 
thing ? 

They only get the ornaments 
of the mother 

The eldest son, if there are 
several, gets the property 
The younger sons get a little 
What property have Rangkols ? 

They have rnithan, pigs, goats, 
and fowls. 

How many mithan does a 
man keep? 

Five or six, sometimes ten or 
more. 

Are they killed for pujas ? 

A few are killed 

What animals are used for 
pujas ? 


§L 


mirim ati anlokah itinmoh 
entd ato? 

anitin ahal (ganhal.) 
k6tingmoh ahal ? 

kbkdlMJ 

i tom oh kMh ahalmak ? 

(4) b4l4m nimak (4m4k). 
mirim enkat daum4 idormoh 
&m4wai ? 
enkat vai. 

4m4 daum<4 m4t4nm6h ? 
m4t4n noni (noning) § 
tum6h nendm 4m4n ? 
anaiing vai man rang, 
iinaimipang 4nem4km6h ? 

A * jkhrdd'i) a- a a 

an<1 jtoiiihlej™ ama ”' 

a tarn 4h6rnle hlindlphfj nenftw 
aman. 

miipangtak ajin 4 man. 
R4ngkhc>l hai4h imoh nenftw 
4h6m ? 

shil shelo'i, v6k, gel, ar ahom. 

mirim enkat shil idormoh 
anne? 

ringah, garhk itig itig shom- 
kat afioin. 

patin 4t64h*[[ an tat moh ? 
enk4t, enni (one, two=a few) 
fntat. 

patin 4t64h im6h ant4t ? 


’ “f4ji” is the name for seed-paddy; “ buh6ni” is ordinary paddy. 
t. “patin ato,” lit., “we do to god,” « kill to god,” &c. 
t Idiomatic, “near the village.^’ 

§ “n6ni” is sometimes pronounced “noning.” 

|| “ftlinor is the comparative: this is the commoner form, but it is 
correct to say “dlint&k,” “eldest.” 

IF Tlie “ n is inserted after the u k ” for the sake of euphony* 
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goats, and fowls vok, gel, Ar. 



W as your village formerly in 
the plains ? 

We have always been in the 
hills. 


tina (tlnAh { nan S m 1 k A 
(nangmaj K 

phaiah AhAmtAmoh (hom- 
moh) ? 

amtin hAsAkAh ahom,* 


Are you afraid of the plains ? 

Down there we always get 
ill (are ill). 

Cholera or small-pox ? 

Do you work on tea-gardens? 

Never : not even when we go 
down in the cold weather. 

Can you speak the plains 
language ? 

A little 


phai gAnjimoh (najimoh) ? 
phaiah amtin ganna.f 

faibA, zipAhmAh ? 
bagisa Ah kam 4t6moh ? 

At6mAk : kosAlAh affile kam 
AtomAk, 

phaijong nAng rit mAh ? 



1 can speak Kachari well 

Which is the harder ? 

The plains language 

Is the Nag a language diffi¬ 
cult ? 

It is not 

You can learn it in a year. 

Will you teach me ? 

For six months I will 

Afterwards I shall have 
jhum work. 

Good : come to me from 
to-morrow. 

My complaint is against the 
headman of my village. 

Three days ago he got an 
order to supply ten men 
for road work. 


gajAri jong asate 

tA jongraohl antak ? 
phaijong antAk. 
mirong jong antak mAh ? 

antAk mAk (or A61)§. 
kAm enkatAh enrihrAng. 
naDg erj'ftirang mAh ?° 
tA garAk erjA'irang. 
lagAnAh 16i kAm Ah6mrAng|| 


AsA: nAgtAkAta hAngrA. 

gAmA dArkAst, gema kAAh gAlim 
Aerming^f AhAm. 
shAn tAm AnftA Araa lAmpAi 
kAm AtArAshe mirim shomkAt 
AperAshe hAkAm AmAntA. 


* lit., “ we are always in the hills.” 

t “ gAnna,” idiomatic, meaning “ we get ill “ ana ” is illaess in a 
general sense. 

I lit., “ which speech.” 

§ “AS1,” “easy “AntAk,” “hard “antAk mAk,” “ not hard.” 

!! lit., “will be jhum work.” 

If The “A' preceding, ’ “erining” “ name,” is inserted for euphony. 
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year I have done ten kiimin ge shiln ah6m kam g6 
days’ work, and other men ent6ta (ge atota) : midang 
should be taken. atoroshe*. 

I told him this, but he did amaah go atet4, kknjft ge jong 
not listen. lamakf. 

I wish for a paper (order) ge map manrang leka gejong.f 
excusing me from work. 

You have done five days’ nang shfin ringah kam atoth. 
work. 

On the ten being completed, shfimshom ajo'ile map manrang 
you will be let off. 

1 our name has been entered, nangma erming ashhita, ge 
and 1 will call in the head- galim goirang. 
man. 

Go back now at once to the attin kamkh fenogro, 

work. 

I have come to say our vil- ge ahong kanjfi geni kkmihai 
lages are cutting their at fin bfi (an) &t. 

paddy. 

They ask for eight days’ shfin garit map 
leave. (g en J on g-l 

Their work will be finished shftn garit kam ajoirang. 
in eight days. 

Half the men will do road mirim ajimrip lampfii kkm (4) 
work and half will remain torang ; ajimrip kMh (a) 
in the village. homrang. 

The men in our village are geni kumikai enjorig atamta. 
having a dispute. 

Six years ago there were only kfirn ga-rfik 4nita, in shorn 
ten houses, and the waste ahom, ram 4tam 4h6mtajj. 
land was sufficient. 

Now we have twenty houses, 4tftn in shomenni 4h6m kanjft 
and there is no spare land. ram erncng^j omak. 




* mid&ng 4t6r6she ” for others to do: “others should do.” 
t 11 111 " tn y speech (my words) did not accept." 

I ask for ” l ° g6 * P ar don : (in order I will pardon) a paf>er (order) 

§ Tlie they and “I” in these sentences is shown in a peculiar 
^manner, the pronoun being prefixed to the verb ; “g6,” “ I ” “g&dn* 

colloouLl f g6n ’ 8h °, r \? f “ g ^ Diwe ’ “ “ we them,’”are 

1 1. forms, and the pronouns may be kept distinct without 
changing the sense. 

1 * r f m “ there was much jungle ” (waste land). 

If “r4roeraSng/’ “jungle land.” J ; 
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illage next to ours is geni dftikolkh,* * * § Ajinta kanjil 
small, and they have much AmAhai erneng Atam. 
land. 

We want to jhum on some of geni arni (araa) ernengah en- 
it. rAt-roshef genhi. 

We ask that some of the land gAni genhi ama ram geni 
be made over to us. perangj. 

The quarrel has now been ani j6ng khrn mili Anita, 
going on for four years. 

I will call in both village ge kuni galirnhai go i rang. 

“ galims.” 

With them all the witnesses AmAhai (ani) jAn pftiAh Areng 
must come. Ahongrang Ani. 

Five days from to-day the AvAmAtA shAm ringAh [moko- 
case will be settled. domah (ddvAn)§ AtorAng.] 

Each will point out the enkat kAt rArnri ermurang. 
boundaries. * 

What are your names ? nAngni erming imoh ? 

Name of the village ? kvi erming im6h ? 

The “ galim’s ” name ? gAlimhai erming imoh ? 

How many houses were there mini kurn in i dorm oh AhAmtA ? 
last year? 

This man married my daugh- AmA mirim gemA Anai AlAkta. 
ter. 

By our custom he should geni bAlAm atA gA dAr shommili 
pay forty rupees. mAnrAng|| [AmA pirAng ani]^ 

After the marriage he gave daumA AlAktA gemn gel enni 
me two goats and a pig. kAnjA v6k enkAt ApAtA. 

He said in three days he AmA AtitA shftn enturn im 
would pay twenty rupees. shorn enni ApArAng. 

Every month he says he will tA kAt, takat ama ati shAu 
pay, but he does not do so. pArAng, kAnju pemak.^ 

It is five months since the daumA AlaktA ringah Ahom. 
marriage took place 

I cannot get the money gA shorn mantAmA ung.l 




The v 


* “ dial kolku,” “ neighbouring village.” 

t “envfit-roshe,” “ to jhhm.” k 

i “ Lit, “ we ask their land will be given to us.” 

§ “ devan ” is the Knki “ case,” “ dispute,” “ devau loro, to 
settle cases:” “ mdkodomah,” however, commonly used. 

|| “ He should pay ” is changed to “ 1 will get ; in this sentence 
“ he should pay,” “ Ama perangam,” is in brackets. 

“ mantAmA iing ” is idiomatic. 
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ave the galims decided 
on this matter? 

Once they held council 

What did they say ? 

They said the man must pay 
five rupees each month. 

How many months ago is 
this? 

Two months 

Where is he now ? 

He is in the village ? 

Call him in during the next 
three days. 

I have brought in four tiger’s 
skins. 

I ask for a reward for each 
one. 

In the village we have two 
leopards’ skins. 

I will bring them in after¬ 
wards. 

All the animals were caught 
in traps. 

The big one had carried off 
man goats and pigs from 
the village. 

He entered the village at 
night. 

1 return to-day to the village. 

You will be paid twenty-five 
rupees for each tiger’s skin. 

For the leopards you will 
receive five rupees each. 

How many animals did the 
tiger kill ? 


galimhai dev&n dtotamoh ? 

vo'ikat atbtft (dev am fitota). 
imbh atita ? 

amahai ati, takat, takat shorn 
d&r ring&h per&ng.* 
t& idormoh ahbm ? 

t& ennif (or tani). 
at Cm ama k6tingm6h 4hom. 
ama kfifih 4h6m. 
shftn titm shfmgah (4m&) 
g6'ir6. 

ge kamge'i vfin mill ahong 
joit4. 

enkat enkat amanj anjong. 

kMh kamgei vfim Cijinjfit enni 
4h6m. 

laganah ge ahongjo'irang. 

sh& fireng (4h) ffingah (gar) 
filfit genjel§. 

Slimpa, gel, vok at&m kfiala 
ajoita (afakta)||. 

j&n4h kMh alfit (ta). 

ge avuin kMh afenograng. 
nang kamge'i vftn kat enkat 
shorn enni dar ringah (4) 
m&nrang. 

k&mgffi ajinjat, dar ringah d&r 
ringah manrang. 
sM idbrmoh kSmge'i af&kta ? 


well. 


( Per&ng,” lit., “ will pay,” in this case means “ must pay ” as 

t “ Enni, ” “ two,” sometimes appears in a shorter form, “ ni. ’ 
f “ Aman,” lit., price. 

§ 11 gar dlfit g&tij&l,” “entering (having entered) the traps we 
caught.” 

jj “/Ifaktu,” “devoured,” used in reference to beast9 of prey. 
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Tny : ten pigs and five 
goats. 

Did you ever shoot a tiger ? 

| Once 

You will go back this even- 

, in g- 

Stay here now 

I gave this man twenty 
rupees. 

I gave the money to buy a 
“ mithan ” for me. 

I gave it four months ago. 

Seven days ago he returned 
to the village. 

I said “ where is my mi¬ 
than ?” 

He said “what mithan ?” 

The one you were to buy 


I gave you twenty rupees 


He said “ I never got the 
rupees.” 

1 have several witnesses 
Are they of your village ? 

Of my village and of his 
His brother was with him 
What time of the day did he 
receive the money ? 

At 12 o’clock. 

The Raja of our village has 
sent me. 

He is ill and cannot come 
I am his minister (montri) 


attam : vok shorn kat, geJ 
ringah. 

nang kamgei atatta moh ?* 
Voik&t. 

nang avun kolo'iah fenograng. 

&tftn luting (a) hdmro. 

am a rnirimhi shomni gSpegtfi.f 

ge shil erja&hj shorn gape 
(g) ta. 

t& mill ge apeta (gapeta). 
shfin sAri ama k uah ahong- 
nogta. 

g6 &tit& “ gt;m& shil k&ting- 
m6h ?” 

am4 atita “ 3m6hshil .?” 
am a nang erjaroshe afeta.§ 

ge nangma shorn ennijjjgJ 

ama&tit& “ge sh6m aman-m&k.” 

g6m& sakihai Ht4rn&h6m. 
nangm& kflmcdi ? 
geraa ma kft; kfihai. 

4ma fip& jfinpfti 

rais4 idorm6h|| amashdm am&n- 

ta ? 

misa ending.^ 
gem kft reng getirta. 

4ma anata: &bongtemak. 
ge ama ‘‘montri” ahorn. 


‘‘atatta/ 7 “destroyed,” used in the sense of firing and killing 
an animal. 

w t the “ ga ” is simply another form of “i,” “ g6 

peta appears as p§gt4 : no rule can be quoted for this change ; 
t% pm” is equally correct. 

t “ erjaroshe ” is the infinitive of the verb; “ erja&h ” is a verb with 
a substantive case-ending affixed: this form is rather rare. 

§ Lii, y u the one to buy you went.” 

II Lit i( inM iddrmob, ” “ what amount of sun ?” “ how stood 
the snn ?” 

IT “mls& ending” is the term used for “mid-day ” “twelve 
o’clock,” 
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THy name is Nira 
The Rdja married three years 


ago. 

He had two children 
Last year both these died 
He has no other children 
A month ago, he married 
another wife. 

The first wife and the present 
one are constantly fighting 
The new wife is in the family 
way. 

The other is very angry 
By our customs only one 
wife is allowed. 

The Rdja has two 
He wants a son 
The relations of the wives 
are very angry. 

The relations of the first wife 
want to take her away. 

The Rdja wishes to keep 
both. 

He asks your orders. 

Where do the relations of 
the wives live ? 

In Taijol village 

The others in Haitu village 

How far from here ? 


gema erming Nira ati. # 
kftm entilmt&f drnd daumd 
dmdnta.J 

naip&nghai enni amanta. 
miuikfim atitd§ (dmdhai enni). 
ad&ng naipanghai omak. 
takat anitd, am a midang (dau- 
md) amantd (alakta). 
matona dauma., atundh dauma 
anitin ershill. 
atunah dauma enraita. 

midang dlidl-6ktd.|| 
geni bal&m, dauma enkat vai 
gdnldkai.^f 
rengah enni dhom. 
nai dngi. 

daum&hai anpfing a(u) 

hdlfiktd. 

matona gadauma apfing 

(ashilnghok) ama neirdng 
ati. # 

rdng enni sherang a(ri) ti. 

dmd kukftm dngi. 
daumdhai anpung kfitingmoh 
akomle or (honinoh dhom) ?f 
Taijol kMh ahom. 
mid&nghai. Haiti! kt!ah. 
hitakah dtaij idormoh all&h ? 


* “Nira ati,” lit., is “said Nira,” the whole sentence literally “my 
name is said Nira (is called Nira)”. 

t “ entdmta,” “ is there.” 

t Lit., “It is three years he got a wife, i.e., is married.” 

§ “ Last year died,” the “ ilmilhai enni” is generally understood. 

|| “ abfll-ykta,” “very angry;” “6k” signifies in this case 
“exceedingly:” “very.” 

11 “ gen,” short of “ geni,’’ “ we sentence “one alone we 
allowed (or can) marry.” 

* Here “ want to take her away ’ ’ appears literally as “ say they 
will take away.” 

t “konmoh,” short of “ kotingmoh,” “ where.” 

The regular form of- “ hitakuh atai “ from here,” is “ hiting 
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j owo days’ journey 
Can they walk ? 

Yes: all are young (not old) 
Next month the Raja will 
come. 

He is old 
His name is Paku 
One man of our village has 
killed another 

The day before yesterday 
(the) two men left the 
village. 

They went to the river Lang- 
ting. 

They went in the early morn¬ 
ing. 

They reached the river at 4 
o’clock (afternoon). 

They caught a great deal of 
fish. 

At night they slept in an old 
hut. 

One man had a gun 
In the morning he heard 
some elephants. 

There was one big male 
This male he fired at and 
killed. 

The other man saw him. 

He said he would report the 
case to Gunjong. 

The owner of the gun said 
“if you do I will shoot 
you/’ 


shfin ni lam.* * * § 
am a, afetimoh ? 
latArmak (AtArmAk). 
tAtArAhf reng ferAng. 

AmA tArpA. 
erming Paku Ati. 
gemkfiah mirim enkAtin enkAt 
AtAttA. 

mijanpe mirim enni ku AtA 
afeta. 

LAngting du'ikongah AfetA. 

AmA jingAh AfetA. 

AmA bosfirftpahj AtungtA. 

* 

ganA AtAm, AtAm§ AmAntA. 

jAwAh inmirAAh AjAltA. 

enkAt shelai AhomtA. 

AmA jingAh shaipui anrittA. 

AjAl AlinpA enkAt. [| 

AjAlAh shelai ankAple AtAttA. 

midAngin AmA.^f 
AmA G6nj6nga j6ng entfinrAng* 
AtitA. 

shelai jbngkft AtitA ning-tinjft 
nAng tatrang.f 


* Lit., “ two days’ road.” 

t TAtArAh=tA, “moon” (“month”); “tftr” short of “At&r,” 
“ now “ Ah,” “in,” or “at,” literally “ at the new moon or month.” 

+ “ boskrfip ” is the tern for the day between 3 and 5 p.m. 
(afternoon). 

§ “ AtAm, AtAm,” lit., “ much : much ”==“ very much.” 

|| The verb “ Ahom ” understood. 

If “ amfttA ” may be used. 

* “ jong entAnrAng,” “will give the word.” 
t “ tAtrAng,” to shoot, kill, destroy, &c. 
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<SL 


other replied “ I ara not 
afraid." 

The owner of the gun then 
fired and killed the other. 
We have seized him 
He says he killed the man 
Where is the gun ? 

It will be brought in by this 
evening. 

Is it a Government gun ? 
Yes: a Government 
Put it in the guard 
Bring up the man to-morrow 
early in the morning. 

You must all come 


midarig atita “ ge jimtl (jima- 
h&ng). 

shelai (&) jongku 
mirim atatta. 
geni am a anjelta. 
fima ati mirim atata. 
shelai khtingmoh ? 
avfim koloiah ahong joining. 

Sorkar shelai ahommoh. 

Sorkar shelai ahom 
gardah pero. 

nagthk mirim h6ngi6ir6 
(jingih). 

n&ngni areng&h ferang. 


Every language may be said to have written and colloquial 
or conversational forms of speech. 

In the foregoing sentences the writer has adopted the 
conversational form, partly to show how the words undergo 
various changes when brought into use in a sentence or sen¬ 
tences, and partly because this form would be the most useful 
to a student of the language, or to travellers passing through 
the hills inhabited by Kukis. 

The purely grammatical forms can easily be made up> 
from the vocabulary and the rules, by any one. These latter 
forms, of course, are understood by the people, and are all that 
is needed; at the same it is desirable, the writer thinks, to show 
how various words are curtailed and added to in ordinary 
village talk, the meaning and force being much the same 
as that assigned to the full word. 

The reader will see from the foregoing sentences that case- 
endings are as often as not omitted in talking, that the singular 
form answers for the plural, and that often, for the sake of 
euphony, syllables and letters are affixed. 

The sentences have been in some cases translated into 
idiomatic Kuki, that is to say, the Kuki meaning for each 
English word has not been taken and a sentence formed, 
but the way the sentence would or should appear in the 
language is shown. The foot-notes give the literal meaning 
in English of the phrases. 


* “ ftk&p&b,” lit., in shooting, or by shooting. 
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VOCABULARY, 



In the vocabulary most of the words in every-day use 
will be found, and also the greater number of those used in the 
foregoing sentences and reading lessons. 


A. 


A or an 

enkat. t 

Abode 

hSmmiln. 

Absent 

omak. 

Abuse (to) 

jongsham&k. 

Acid 

htilr. 

Afoot 

nikeah. 

After 

ennhng. 

Air 

faibu. 

Alike 

idbrkht, miink&t. 

All 

hrenghh. 

Babe 

naitfe 

Bachelor 

dauinala.la.rnuk. 

Back 

rhbng 

Bad 

shS,rn4k. 

Bag 

marsh. 

Baggage 

nhnhn. 

Bamboo 

r6toai. 

Banana 

m6t. 

Bark (to) 

enramroshe. 

Basket 

rhl. 

Bat 

bak. 

Bathe (to) 

ersbilroshe. 

Bazar 

bhjar. 

Be (to) 

hfanroshe. 

•Bead 

erte. 

Beam 

railing. 

Bear 

shhvom. 

Beard 

nerkhmill. 

Beast 

sha. 

Beat (to) 

jemr6sh6. 

Bed 

jalmiil. 

Bee 

kill. 

Before 

inmhn. 


Alone 

enkht. 

Angry (to be) halroshS. 

Antler 

hrki 

Arm 

kilt. 

Ashamed (is) anjakth. 

AsheB 

mekii. 

Assault (to) 

ershhlshe. 

At 

amhhin. 

Aunt 

gapu'inak.* 

Axe 

rhh. 

Begin (to) 

throshh. 

Behind 

ennung. 

Believe (to) 

shonrbshe. 

Belly 

ping. 

Betel 

phnbu. 

Big 

hlin. 

Bird 

hr. 

Bite (to) 

hsheroshe. 

Bitter 

anrang. 

Black 

hvftm. 

Blame (to) 

tfttumbh shaloi 
roshe.f 

Blind 

mij6. 

Blood 

hti. 

Boar 

v&kjhl. 

Boat 

ergbng. 

Body 

htak. 

Bone 

fini. 

Book 

Ihka. 

Born 

ashriokta. 

Boy 

naipang. 

Brave 

hhai. 

Bridge 

erkal. 


* Mother’s younger sister, 

x ihie the query if who to blame? ’ 









VOCABULARY. 


-Bring (to) 

hongiAiroshe. 

Bury (to) 

pAmroshA, 

Brother 

kail pa. 

But 

kAnjA. 

Bud 

ArA. 

Buy (to) 

erjaroshe. 

Buffalo 

sheloi. 

By 

C. 

Cloth 

AnnAi. 

Calf 

serhAttA. 

pAn, 

Arkong. 

Call (to) 

gAirAshe. 

Cock 

Camp 

erbAk. 

Cold 

Adai, 

Cane 

eting. 

Collect (to) 

palroshe. 

Cash 

eh Am. 

Comb 

sAmti 

Cat 

mAng. 

Come (to) 

hongrAshS 

Catch (to) 

jelroshe. 

Complete (to 
Converse (to 
Cord 

) Aj6'ir6sh(L 

Centre 

AlaitAk. 

) jongroshe i 
mining. 

Cheap (is) 

ando'ita. 

Chest 

milling 

Count (to) 

t&prAshA. 

Child 

naite-naipAng. 

Cow 

serhAt. 

Cholera 

faibA. 

Customary 
Cut (to) 

D. 

Die (to) 

(A) bAlara, 

Climb (to) 

lAirAshA. 

jemroshe. 

Dance (to) 

lAmrAshA. 

AtlroshA. 

Dark 

Ajin. 

Different 

Adang. 

Daughter 

nAinApAng. 

Dirt 

sArok. 

Day 

shAn. 

Dish 

jairbAl. 

Daybreak 

jingAh (mtsA Distant 

AllAh. 


AshAok.) 

Distress 

kopAr. 

Dead (is) 

4m 

Do hA(toH6r6sh&. 

Deaf 

migiir Ashet. 

Dog 

Ai. 

Dear 

AholA. 

Drunk 

jAenrAitA. 

Deep 

AntAk, 

Duck 

rAtok. 

Deer 

sAjftk. 

Dumb 

jongtemAk. 

Desire (to) 

ijongro. 

Dung 

ek. 

Devil 

pAtinshAmak. 

Dwell (to), 
E. 

Eight 

AhomroshA. 

Each 

enkAt, enkAt. 

ArdAi. 

Ear 

migAr. 

garit. 

Earth 

erneng. 

Elbow 

ki. 

Earthquake 

ningnA. 

Empty 

Akorong. 

Ease 

AtakAhoi. 

Enter (to) 

alAroshe. 

East 

misA AshAok. 

Equal 

mAnkAt. 

Eat (to) 

AfAkroshe. 

Evening 

Ever 

kolo'iAh. 

Anitin. 


F 
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very kat, enk&t. 

Extraordinary gamangt&. 
(is) 


Face 

Fall (to) 

False 

Famine 

Far 

Fast 

Fat 

Father (my) 
Fear (to) 
Feed (to) 
Fetch (to) 
Few 
Fire 
Fish 
Flat 


Garden 
Gate 
Gave 
Get (to) 
Girl 

Give (to) 
Go (to) 
Goat 


mhai. 

&tftkr6shS. 

inilak. 

kftpftr. 

4111th. 

&rh&t. 

ftmelaslt. 

gapL 

n&jiroshe. 

rohairoah&. 

hongj6ir6ah6. 

4jin. 

roe. 

nsL 

phai: anjdl. 

erhftn. 

enkfir. 


&m&nr6she. 

d6ngm&t6. 

pfer&sM. 

feroshe. 

gel- 


F. 


Eye 

Eyebrow 

Eyelid 

Flee (to) 

Flesh 

Fly (to) 

Fog 

Foot 

Force 

Forehead 

Forest 

Fowl 

Fresh 

Frog 

From 

Fuel 

Full (is) 

Fur 


G 


mlt. 

mitmftl. 

mitkfil. 

arotroshe. 

mM. 

ar6tro6h6. 

shhmbhl. 

kS. 

emak. 

mijal. 

tingbil. 

&r. 

Atftr. 

uich6k. 

kta. 

ting. 

ftshipUi. 

c6m§. 


God 

Gold 

Good 

Got 

, Grasp (to) 
Grass 
Great 
Gun 

Gunpowder 


p&tin. 

rangm&jak. 

dmauta. 

jelroshe. 

Ih6'i. 

41in. 

skelai. 

b&ker. 


Habit 

b&l&m. 

Hail 

ril. 

Hair 

sftm. 

Half 

4jimrib. 

Halfway 

Mmjimrip. 

Hand 

kfit. 

Hard 

&ng&r. 

Hat 

shalkti. 

Have (to) 

areanruske. 

Hawk 

ermft. 

He 

mi. 

Head . 

lb. 


Hear (to) 

anritroahe. 

Heart 

milling. 

Heat 

fiMra. 

Heavy 

&rik. 

Heel 

garni kong. 

Here 

hitingah. 

Hew 


High 

ashe. 

Hill 

l&mtung, 

Hit (to) 

fi,tokr6she. 

Horn 

erki. 

Hot 

alflm. 





I 

idiot 

in 

In 


Jhiim 


Keen 
Kick (to) 


Labour 

Lad 

Lamp 

Land 

Language 

Large 

Laugh (to) 

Leaf 

Leave (to) 
Leech 


Mad 

Male 

Man 

Many 

Market 

Match 

Meat 

Meet (to) 

Milk 

Mine 


Naked 

Name 

Needle 



VOCABTJLABY. 


in. 

How 

itinmoh. 

insMngkatnh. 

Husband 

Hungry 
(d) rllat&r. 

I. 

Infant 

pingajam. 

g6 (ni). 

naite. 

entoh. 

Insect 

ergane. 

and. 

Inside 

&ril&h. 

hril&h. 

Ivory 

Iron 

shai»h&. 

J. 

tir. 

loi. 

Jungle 

Jhiim (to) 
r&m. 

K. 

loltorfishg. 

angai. 

Kill (to) 

t&troshM 

hnr&roshe. 

Knee 

L. 

erkft. 

kkm. 

Le f t 

veting. 

rttt&rte. 

Leg 

&ke. 

j&time. 

Lemon 

misher. 

erneng. 

Letter 

16k4. 

jfag. 

Light (to) 

mctorbshe. 

Min. 

Like 

mftnk&t. 

&mirosh6. 

Lime 

16ngj4n. 

n&-ting-n& 

Listen (to) 

enriroshe. 

pairoshe. 

Little 

ajin. 

ervdt. 

Look (to) 

M. 

enroshe. 

entohttt, envet. 

Money 

shftm. 

&z&l, basal. 

Monkey 

jeong. 

mirirn. 

Month (my) 

tft. 

&tkm. 

Moon 

ta. 

bajAr. 

Morning 

jing4h. 

meji. 

Mosquito 

to'ijhm. 

mh6. 

Mother 

Anh. 

Mtongroshe. 

Mouse 

mij-ft. 

emftthi. 

Mouth 

miir. 

g^ni. 

Much 

N. 

Mam. 

dirbili. 

Nephew 

shumshuok. 

er-ming. 

Nest 

arbft, 

shimpui 

Net 

len. 

F 2 


misTfy 
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atar. 

j&n. 

&mak. 


Now 


Noon 

Nose 

Nothing 

&tfin. 


mieS, ending 
nfir. 

ente-omak. 


Oath 

0. 

kornti. 

Orange 

s6m6torai. 

Old 

fimir&i 

Orphan 

naifra. 

One 

enkfit. 

Owner 

Ijongpfi. 

Opium 

g&ni. 

p 

Ox 

sSrhkt. 

Paddy 

bithom. 

Pig 

vok. 

Paid (to be) 

perang. 

Pigeon 

p£rbkli. 

Paid 

p^ta. 

Plantain 

mot. 

Papa 

fipa. 

Play (to) 

erdai. 

Paper 

i@ka. 

Poor 

enr'ing. 

Pardon (to) 

map. 

Potato 

bal. 

Pay (to) 

peroshe. 

Pregnant 

enrai. 

Piece 

kutkang hat. 

Pull (to) 

gairoshe. 

Quarrel (to) 

Q. 

angershhl. 

Quick 

ratro. 

Quiet 

enrftk&ten. 

R. 

jMt 

Quickly 

r&tro. 

Race 

Rich 

erjbng. 

Rage (to) 

&h&lr6sb&. 

Right 

j&ngting. 

Rain 

rfi. 

Ripe (is) 

arrdnta. 

Rdja 

r6ng. 

River 

dfiikfing. 

Rat 

mijfi. 

Road 

lampM. 

Recover (to) 

diimrfoM. 

Rob (to) 

enrfi roshe. 

Red 

asen. 

Rock 

lfing. 

Return (to) 

ahongn&gr6she. 

Rod 

erkoiper. 

Rhinoceros 

gondO,. 

Root 

erjfing. 

Rib 

g&ng. 

Rope 

mining. 

Rice 

bfifai. 

S. 

patinto. 

Run (to 

&rotr6sh6. 

Sacrifice 

Say- 

4tero. 

Said 

atita. 

Sealing-wax 

sfiha. 

Sklam 

jfibai. 

Search (to) 

jongr6sh6. 

Salt 

miji. 

See (to 

enroshe. 

Same 

dor, dor. 

Seed 

str-rft. 

Sap 

annai. 

Sense 

bfidi. 

Sat 

toiro, toitk. 

Separate 

Sdilng. 



Seven 
Shame 
Sheep 
Shoot (to) 
Shot 

Shut (to) 

Silk 

Silver 

Sing (to) 

Sister 

Six 

Skin 

Sky 

Slave 

Sleep (to) 

Slow 

Small-pox 


Table 

Tail 

Take (to) 
Talk (to) 
Tall 

Tame (is) 
Tea 

Tell (to) 

Tender 

There 

Thin 

Thing 

Thirsty 

This 

Thom 

Thousand 

Throat 

Throw (to) 

Thumb 

Thus 


Uncle 

Under 
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mirftl. 

So 

iddr. 

A A 

sin. 

Sow 

entdkro. 

enj&k. 

Speak(to) 

jongrdshe, 4ti- 

belr4. 


rdshd. 

k&proshe. 

Spear 

dfd. 

kapt4. 

Speech 

jo»g- 

enk4rdshd. 

Spoke ' 

j6ngt4. 

eliing. 

Stand 

nir6. 

shum. 

Star 

4rsht, 

lajak. 

Stone 

lhng. 

sangnfi. 

Strength 

em4k, arhat. 

ga-rhk. 

Strike (to) 

jemroshe. 

4v4n. 

Sugar 

chini. 

erv4n. 

Sun 

mis&. 

shftok. 

Sweet 

ert4n. 

jalroshd. 

Sweep 

empird. 

arh&tm4k. 

Sweet 

&tdi. 

rhipd. 

Swim (to) 

elbiroshd. 


T. 


llikamte. 

Tie (to) 

kitrdshd. 

argand. 

Tiger 

kdmgdi. 

Jardshd. 

Tired 

ashdlta. 

jdngroshd. 

To 

4h. 

arshang, ashe. 

Tobacco 

dum&. 

aganamta. 

Tobacco-pipe 

ddmbdl. 

84. 

To-dav 

avdn. 

jongrdshe. 

Together 

jftnpui. 

druoi. 

Told 

4j6ngt4. 

shdskdn. 

To-morrow 

nagtdk. 

4k6ng. 

Tongue 

mild. 

nerttin. 

To-night 

avdnj&n. 

dhi enr41. 

Top 

s4gting. 

4m4hi. 

Toucan 

v4p41. 

ellhing. 

Track 

anting. 

rdjdkdt. 

Trap 

fling. 

ring. 

Tree 

ting. 

pairdshd. 

Tribe 

j4t. 

kdpdi. 

True 

adik. 

4'iddr, hiddrhi. 

Trust (to) 

g&rnai. 


U. 


g&pdtdr. 

t4ngting. 

Understand 

gan-rit, uarit. 
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V. 


<SL 


Vegetable 

Vein 


Wait (to) 
Walk (to) 
Wander (to) 
Want (to) 
War 
Warn 
Water 
Wax 

Way (road) 
Wed (to) 
Weed (to) 
Weigh (to) 
Wet (is) 
What 


4n. 

ftrt&rhi. 


Village 


W. 


nmg-n&groshe. 

k&ljoir&ahe. 

kftl&feroshe. 

&hgamr6she. 

r&l. 

filhm. 

dm. 

koilft. 

l&mpto. 

daurua l&rOshe. 

enjunroshe. 

v&r&ng. 

kdMta 

im6h. 


Where 
Who 
Whose 
Why 
Widow 
Widower 
Wife 
Wind 
Wish (to) 

Wonderful (ii 
Work 
Work (t 


When 

ltigmoh. 

Writer 

Y. 

Year 

kftm. 

You 

Yes 

6h. 

Yours 

Yesterday 

millhn. 

NUMERALS. 

One 

enkkt. 

Eleven 

Two 

enni. 


Three 

enthm. 


Four 

mill. 

Thirty 

Five 

ring&h. 

Six 

garhk. 

Forty 

Seven 

s4ri. 

Fifty 

Eight 

gftrit. 

Sixty 

Nine 

gh&k. 

Seventy 

Ten 

sh&m. 

Eighty 

Ninety 

Hundred 


km 


kotingmoh. 

tumdh. 

thmOhni. 

im&m. 

m£tai 

d&ngkong. 

dauma. 

faibft. 

em6h inj6ng* 
roshe. 

s)gmn4ngta. 

kaxn. 

k4m tor6she. 

shhirdshe. 

Ujkhpft. 


One thousand sh&ngkat 


n&ngmk. 


shomkfrt lek&t 
—10 and 1 
&c., &c. 
shorn t Am 
(three tens). 
sh6m mill. 
8h6m ringah. 
sh&m garftk. 
sh6m sari. 
8h6m g&rit. 
shorn gh6k. 
raj 
s' 



Comparison of the Various Kuki Dialects 
and Lushai. 


COMPARISON OF THE DIALECTS OF THE KUKI 
LUSHAI TRIBES AND OF THE LANGUAGE 
KNOWN AS LUSHAI. 

A vocabulary of 64 words in every-day use is given in 
each of the different dialects. From these vocabularies and the 
typical sentences a brief comparison can be made. 

The vocabularies of the R&ngk6ls, Betes, and Sakfijaiba 
are given first, then those of the Jansens and Tadois, and 
lastly a Lushai vocabulary. 

Vocabulary. 


English. 

Rangkdl. 


Sak&jaib. 

Air 

faibu 

faibu 

faibu. 

All 

&r4ng&h 

firengkfin 

firengin. 

Arm 

kfit 

kut 

kfit. 

Axe 

rahi 

rfi 

rfi. 

Bad 

slx&mfik 

t&mfik 

shfimfik. 

Bamboo 

rdmai 

r6mai 

rfimai. 

Bathe 

ershilro (sh4) 

(t)ershilro 

ershilrfi. 

Bear 

sh&vom 

Ivom 

fivfim. 

Big 

Min 

Min 

filin. 

Bird 

hr, &v4 

fir 

&r. 

Black 

4vum 

fivum 

fivum. 

Boat 

Body 

ergfing 

rSgfing 

fitak 

rfigfing. 

antfik. 

Boy 

naipfing 

naipfing 

naipfing. 

Buy 

eijaro (shfi) 

eijarfi 

erjaro. 

Cock 

firkong firp& 

arkong 

firkong. 

Come 

hfingrfi (she) 

hfingro(she) 

hongro. 

Cut 

jemrfi (shfi) 

hemro 

jemro. 

Day 

shfin 

shfin 

shfin. 

Dead 

fitita 

atitfi 

fitijoi. 

Dog 

ui 

ui 

ui. 

Earth 

ernSng 14 

r&nfing 

phil. 

Egg 

firdui 

firdui 

firdui. 

Eye 

mit 

mit 

mit. 

Father 

gapa ap4 

fipa 

gapfi. 

Fire 

me 


mt. 

Fish 

n&h 

engfi 

nfi. 
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Get. 

arnanro (she) 

arnanro 

dmdnro. 

Goat 

gel 

gel 

gkl. 

God 

patin 

pdtin 

patin. 

Good 

ask, 

asd 

dsd. 

Gun 

shelai 

shiiai 

shiiai. 

Hill 

lkmtdng 

lamtdng 

lamtdng, 

Husband 

rdktar 

kldngral 

rdtdrte. 

Iron 

tir 

tir 

tir. 

Jhum 

lol 

lol 

lol. 

Kill 

t&tro (she) 

tdtro 

tdtrd. 

Land 

erneng 

randng 

phil. 

Large 

alin 

kiln 

dim. 

Man 

mirim 

mirim 

mirim. 

Moon 

td 

t& 

ta. 

Mother (m 

y) dnd 

dnd 

knd. 

Night 

j&n 

jdn 

jan. 

Now 

dtdn 

dtdn 

dtdn. 

Old 

draird 

did! 

dmird. 

Paddy 

bdhdm 

bdhdm 

bdhdm. 

Pig 

vdk 

vdk 

vdk. 

Rain 

rd 

rd 

rd. 

Red 

dsdn 

keen 

dsen. 

Rice 

bdfai 

afai 

shishai. 

River 

ddikdng 

ddikdng 

ddikdng. 

Road 

ldmpdi 

ldmpdi 

ldmpdi. 

Run 

drotrd (shd) 

drotrd 

erdtrd. 

Salt 

miji 

tniji 

ipiji. 

Shoot 

kdprd (shd) 

kapro 

kdprd. 

Speak 

jdngrb (shd) 

jdngrd 

jdngrd. 

Sun 

tnisd 

misd 

misd. 

Tiger 

kamge'i 

ike 

dkd. 

Tobacco 

ddmd 

ddmd 

ddmd. 

To-day 

dvdn 

dvdn 

dvdn. 

To-morrow 

ndgtdk 

ndgtdk 

ndngtdk. 

Village 

kd 

kd 

kd. 

Water 

ddi 

ddi 

ddi. 

Work 

kdm 

kdm 

kdm. 

One 

enk&t 

enfedt 

enkdt. 

Two 

enni 

enni 

enni. 

Three 

entdm 

entdm 

entdm. 

Four 

mil! 

mil! 

mill. 

Five 

ringdh 

ringdh 

ringah. 

Six 

gdrdk 

gerdk 

drdk. 


mtsT#y 



VOCABULABJ. 

s4ri 

garit 

guok 

shorn 

raj&k&t 

rajani 

shangk4t 

Sentences. 


Seven s4ri 

Eight garit 

Nine gu6k 

Ten shorn 

One hundred raj&k&t 
Two hundred rajani 
One thousand sh4nk4t 


s4ri. 

4rit. 

aguok. 

sh6m. 

rajakat. 

rajani. 

sh4ngk4t. 



(1) English. Where is your village ? 

JRangkhol. N4ng (ma) kfi kotingmoh?* 

BetS. Nang m4 kft (k4) t4k4m ?* 

SaMjaib. N4ngm4 k4 konmoh?* 

(2) E. Is the land good? 

R. Erneng asamdh? 

B. Ern4ng 4s4m&h? 

51 Phil 4hoim6h? 

(3) E. Your village must supply five maunds of rice. 

JR. Ndngm4 kft bftfai maund ring4h per4ng enni. 

B. N4ngm4 k4 bfifai maund ring4h perrang enni. 

S. N4ngma shishai maund ringah nip4rang enni. 

(4) E. Where shall we take the rice ? 

JR. B6fai kotingmoh 4t4kr4ng ? 

B. B4fai t4k4m t4kr4ng ? 

S. Shishai k6nm6h t4kr4ng? 

(5) E. Your case will be taken up to-morrow. 

JR. N4gtfik n4ngm4 j6ng shilr4ng. 

B. N4gt4k n4ngm4 jong shilr4ng. 

5. N4gt4k n4ngm4 j6ng sbilr4ng. 

(6) E. Are there any fish in this river ? 

R. Dfiidfingah gan4 akommdh? 

B. D4id4fig4h gan4 4homin? 

S. D4id4ng4h g4na 4h6min? 

(7) E. In the rains there are many. 

R. Ffir4h 4t4m 4h6m. 

B. F4r4h 4t4m 4h6m. 

S. Sfirlai 4t4m 4h6in. 

(8) JR. Is there any sickness among you (in the village) ? 

R. K44h 4n4 ahdmmoh ? 

B. K44h 4n4 4h6mm6h? 

S. Kfiah 4n4 4h6mm6h? 


# A difference will be noticed in the word “ where” in the three 
dialects. 
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Bring some fowls and eggs. 

At ArdAi h&ngjAird. 



(9) R 


R 

B. 


Ar ArdAi h6ngj6lr6. 


5. Ar ArdAi hongjAlrA. 

(10) E. These hills p re higher than those. 

R. AmAhaihi lamtAng kAhaiku lamtAng AshAAl. 
B. AmAhi JAmtAng kAkA lAmtAng ashotAl. 

S. AmAhi lAmtAng kAkA lAmtAng Aahotol. 

(11) E. The deer came from the jungle. 

R. RAmAtA sAjAkhai AhongtA. 

B. RAmAtA sAjAkhai AhongtA. 

S. RAmAta sAjAkhai AhongtA. 

(12) E. I shall go: you will go: they will go. 

R. GAf&rAng; nAngferAng; AmAhai ferAng. 

B. G&fArAng; nAngfArAng; AmAhai ferAng. 

S. GAserAng; nAng serAng; AmAhai serAng. 

(13) A 1 . I will not come. 

R. G& Ah&ng mAk (or nimAk). 

B- Ge Ah&ng mAk. 

S. Ge AhAngmAk. 

(14) E. Will he not come? 

R. AmA AhongmAk mAh ? 

B. AmA Ah&ngmAk mAh ? 



Remarks. 


It will have been seen from the vocabulary of the three 
dialects, RAngkhol, Bete, and Sakajaib, that there is but little 
difference. The Rdngkh&l “s” sometimes in Bete appears as 
“t,” thus “shAmAk, ” “tAmAk, ” and “ er ” is replaced occasionally 
by “ ra , 99 a slight difference in the three is to be noticed in 
“earth, ” “fish, ” “husband, ,r and a few other words. 

In the sentences the words for “ these ” differ, but the 
interrogative “ moh 19 is used in the same way* The tense 
terminations of the verb will be seen to be the same, as also the 
case termination of nouns. The plurals of nouns and pronouns 
are formed in identically the same manner in all three dialects* 

The verb in its negative form is also used in the saw 
manner. 


VOCABOLABY, 


THE VOCABULARY o* JANSEN and TADOI 
DIALECTS. 

i. Jansen. Tadoi. 


Air 

All 

Arm 

Axe 

Bad 

Bamboo 

Bathe 

Bear 

Big 

Bird 

Black 

Boat 

Body 

Boy 

Buy 

Cock 

Come 

Cut 


feigA 

Abona 

Mn, kilt 

haijA 

ApApAi 

r6m&o 

dAi gershil. 

v6mpi 

Atini 

Ah 

Av6mi 
gong 
ipAmpi 
naopang 
jotAn 
Ahk6ng 
hongtAng 
sAtAnj 


Dead 

AtitA 

Dog 

Ai 

Earth 

lenAng 

Egg 

AhdAi 

Eye 

mit 

Father 

gapA 

Fire 

m& 

Fish 

g&nA 

Get 

mAn 

Goat 

get 

God 

pAtin, mAnjai 

Good 

Apaiingi 

Gun 

mepAm 

Hill 

lAmtAng 

Husband 

rAApA 

Iron 

ti 

JhAm 

16 

Kill 

dAngln 

Land 

lAning 

Large 

Alin 

Man 

mihim 


faigA or bt. 

AbonA. 
ibAn, kAt. 
hai. 

ApApdl. 
r6mAo. 
dAi gArshil. 
vompi. 

Atini. 

Ah. 

Avomi. 

gong, 

ipAmpl. 

naopang, chapong. 
jot An. 

Ahk&ng. 

hAngtAng, 

satAng. 

shAnAh. 

AtitA. 

Ai. 

lAnAng. 

AhdAl. 

mit. 

gapA. 

me. 

gSnA, 

mAn. 

gel. 

pAtin. 

Apailngi. 

inApAm. 

lAmtAng. 

rAApA. 

ti. 

16. 

dengin. 

lening. 

Alin. 

mihim. 
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English. 
Moon 
Mother 
Night 
Now 
Old 
Paddy 
Pig 
Rain 
Red 
Rice 
River 
Road 
Run 
Salt 
Shoot 
Speak 
Sum 
Tiger 


Lobacco 

To-day 

To-morrow 

Village 

Water 

Work 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

One hundred 
One thousand 


Jansen. 

Tadoi. 

mitilim 

.mitilim. 

ganft 

ganh. 

j&n 

jin. 

toutiih 

toutiih. 

all'll 

ail'd. 

jidghom 

iangh6m. 

v&k 

v6k. 

vft 

vh. 

isen 

isen. 

jangsbing 

jangshang. 

widftng 

wad iing. 

14m pi 

lampi. 

taitung 

taitung. 

j* 

jh 

kipro 

kapri. 

soitung 

soitung. 

tui6h 

ttoih. 

himpul 

himpui. 

dim 

dim. 

tuni 

tuni. 

jingte 

taini. 

ki 

ku. 

dul 

dui. 

boldingome 

bolding6m< 

kit 

kit. 

ni 

ni. 

tilm 

tim. 

li 

li. 

ni 

ni. 

vhp 

vftp. 

sagi 

sagi. 

git 

git. 

gu 

gu. 

shorn 

shorn. 

iik&t 

iikit. 

shingk&t 

shangkit. 


Illustrative Sentences. 


The two dialects, Jansen and Tadtii, are so alike that 
only one set of sentences need be given:— 

(1) English. Where is your village? 

Janstn . Nang kft koikdmham? 


misr/fy 
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(2) E. Is the land good ? 


J. Leshit apfu? 

(3.) E. Your village must supply five raaunds of rice, 
J. N&ngma kMh maund na pedingnhhi. 

(4) E. Where shall we take the rice ? 

J. JangcMng keiah najoidingh&m? 

(5) E. Your case will be taken up to-morrow. 

J. lS&ng mokodomfi jingle hedioghe. 

(6) E. Are there any fish in this river? 

J. He v6dhngkh gaha &t&m inge ? 

(7) E. In the rains there are many. 

/. J Hie &t&m inge. 

(8 ) E. Is there any sickness among ydu ? 

J. NanghSge nad&m hell a ? 

(9) E. Bring some fowls and eggs. 

J. Ahle ahdfii hongjolin. 

(10) E. These hills are higher than those. 

J. Him61hi himdl dsttng'i. 

(11) E. The deer came from the jungles. 

J. Ag&mlaab sajftk ahongi. 

(12) E. I shall go: you will go: they will go. 

J. Go jenge: riaxig jeding: hmhhdjeding. 

(13) E. 1 will not come, 

J. Ge Ahdag p6ng kete. 

(14) E. Will he not come ? 

J. Am a. hong 16ding-hkm? 


Remarks. 


The Jansen and Tadoi dialects are practically identical, and 
do not call for remark. It is necessary, however, to point out 
the difference between Jansen, Tadoi, and the Btagkhol. 

Taking the vocabulary first, we see that a large number 
of words are very dissimilar, though a still larger number are 
the same, or nearly the same, in both dialects. Very common 
words in every-day use, such as “all,” “good,” “tiger,” are very 
different, though it was to be expected that in dialects bearing 
a close relation the one to the other the change would be 
found in the rarer words and not in those commonly used. 

Sentences .—By the first sentence “where is your village? ” 
Rangkhol “nfing (m&) ku kdtingmfih,” Jansen “n&ng kfi 
koi komh&m we see that in both dialects the sign of the 
possessive case is omitted or may be omitted. The termination 
ham in Jansen is exactly the same as the Rangkhol interro- 


WNiSTfy 
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s _ve “m&h," and is used in the same way; but whereas iu 

the latter it is rarely, if ever, omitted in a sentence, in the former 
it is very often optional. 

The tense termination of the verb in. Jansen differ, and 
agree with their persons in the singular number (see sentence 
12 ). 

LUSHAI VOCABULARY. 


Air 

All 

Arm 

Axe 


kli. 

azain. 

ban. 

rep&l. 


Hill 

Husband 

Iron 

Jhum 


kl&ng. 

pasrn. 

thlr. 


Bad 


Bamboo 

mfio. 

Bathe 

buftl 

Bear 

s&vom. 

Big 

allin. 

Bird 

s&va. 

Black 

ad fun. 

Boat 

16ng. 

Body 

pftm. 

Boy 

naopong. 

Buy 

ler&. 

Cock 

4rpa. 

Come 

sdhdro. 

Cut 

s4tr6. 

Day 

nl. 

Dead 

atkx. 

Dog 

fti. 

Earth 

14. 

Egg 

firtfti, 

Eye 

mit. 

Father 

&p&. 

Fire 

me. 

Fish 

sagan&. 

Get 

m6. 

Goat 

k41. 

God 

pathin. 

Good 

4tt4. 

Gun 

selai. 


Kill 

tatrft. 

Land 

14. 

Large 

aiiin. 

Man 

ini. 

Moon 

klA 

Mother 

nft. 

Night 

j4n. 

Now 

zftnA 

Old 

fillftki. 

Paddy 

bohftm. 

Pig 

v4k. 

Rain 

rM. 

Red 

ah sen. 

Rice 

bufai. 

River 

soidong, 

Road 

kal k4ng. 

Rum 

klanro. 

Salt 

chi. 

Short 

kapro, 

Speak 

s6ir6. 

Sum 

A 

ni. 

Tiger 

saker. 

Tobacco 

vail&. 

To-day 

voina. 

To-morrow 

mlkthka. 

Village 

khuft. 

Water 

tffi. 

Work 

nartokr6. 


MiN/sr^ 



One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 
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p6kAt. 

Seven 

pAsAri. 

pAni. 

Eight 

pArit. 

pat Am. 

Nine 

pAknA. 

pAli. 

Ten 

s6m. 

pongA. 

One hundred j Ale At. 

pArAk. 

One thousand shAngkAt. 


(1) Where is your village? 

NungmA khokhianga? 

(2) Is the land about you good ? 

L6 AttA-m6? 

(3) Your village must supply five maunds of rice. 
NungmA khM-mih& bfifai porganA Anpeang. 

( 4 ) Where shall we take the rice r 
KAilAmA gane bufai kap6rdon ? 

(5) Your case will be taken up to-morrow. 

In inhek nugtAkA riAug. 

(6) Are there any fish in this river? 

Hemi 16id6ngA sangA 6m 4m? 

(7) In the rains there are many. 

PhArhonA AttAm omang, 

(8) Is there any sickness among you? 

Nung, mAni jingA enArmo? 

(9) Bring some fowls and eggs. 

Ar ArtAi p6k r6np6ir6. 

(i) These hills are higher than those. 

SorklAng 16 hemiklang Asangi, 

(11) The deer come from the jungle, 

RAmA tAngin saki AlohAngi. 

(12) I shall go, you will go, they will go. 

KAkalang; ekalang; ankalang. 

(13) 1 will not come. 

KA kAlAnAng. 

( 14 ) Will he not come ? 

Am-16 h6rl6md? 



Remarks. 

Of the 64 words in the Lushai vocabulary 30 are iden¬ 
tical, as regards force and meaning assigned, with those 
found in the Rangkhol list. Of the remaining 34,11 words vary 
but very slightly in the two dialects. There are only 23 words 
totally different, ihe Rangkhol “ s ” in Lushai often appears 
as “ t, ” viz,, “ atta ” “good. ” As compared with the Jansen 
vocabulary, 17 words are practically the same, and 14 differ but 
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slightly. We thus see that more than half the words are totally 
distinct, and that as compared with Rkngkhol, the dialect 
( Jansen ) does not bear nearly so close a resemblance. It will 
be noticed, however, that a few words aliLe in Rangkhol and 
Lushai differ in Jansen, and vice versa. As a matter of fact, the 
difference is greater between the two dialects (Jansen and 
Rangkhol ) commonly called “ Kuki” than between R angkhol 
and Lushai. 

Sentences. 

In comparing the R&ngkhol and Lushai sentences we find 
a great deal in common. The interrogative “ mo, V “ mob, ” * is 
identical, and is used much in the same manner. The three 
dialects, Lushai, Rangkhol, and Jansen, are so obviously from 
one common parent stock, that it is not necessary to point out 
in detail the identical way in which they agree and in which 
they differ. It will have been seen that on the whole there is 
a far greater connection between Rkngkh&l and Lushai than 
between Lushai and Jansen., 

* I have to thank Mr. W. W. Daly, the Commandant of the Surma 
Valley Battalion, Frontier Police, for the Lushai vocabulary and list of 
sentences which he has obligingly placed at my disposal. 






